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—_—_ 


‘‘What.! up and‘down, carved like an apple tart, 
With snip, and nip, and cut!” 


Fasnion! thou compounder of absurdities and 
exacter of almost impossibilities — thou multipli- 
cation of folly and subtraction of comfort — thou 
queen of dominions unbounded—for once thou 
shalt be the theme of grave discourse! Thy sway 
is over us, felt and acknowledged, yet, like those 
penetrating gases chemists talk of, invisible and 
impalpable ; thy very greatest perfection is ‘a cer- 
tain something,” vague, shadowy, indefinite, in- 
describable, to be reached by some sixth sense ; a 
thing whose beauties are not conveyable in words 
—all this thou art, and now, in the absence of 
wiser matters, our talk shall be of thee. 

Whether the spirit of fashion be a thing some- 
where existent propria persona, as wise ones aflirm 
of the spirit of evil, or only (as others. say of the 
same spirit) a mysterious, all-pervading influence, 
others may discuss ; on some points all are agreed, 
and first, she is feminine, she is capricious, unrea- 
sonable, imperative, and as many know full well 
to their sorrow, she allows no rival in the hearts of 
her true followers. 

As I said before, her dominions are. boundless ; 
she has laws not only for dress, but for talking, and 
walking, and riding, and dancing, and laughing ; 
and more than this, for building and speculating ; 
now she patronizes railroads and anon steamships. 
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SHAKSPEARE. 


For. what is this great crowd of speculators, al! 
rushing in one direction, 
fashion? and what other reason can be given for 


but:a following of the 


this mad-cap peril of purse and name, than that 
others led the chase ? 


The moralist has said, “man is a bundle of 
b 


habits ;” say rather, ‘‘ man is a bundle of fashions ;” 
for the quiet jog-trot reign of old habit has gone 
by, the days of quiescence and contentment; and 
this very “ habit,” so venerable in antiquity, has 
borne violence which flesh shrinks from, as man, 
like a reed in a tempest, has turned hither and 
thither at the bidding of fashion. 

Ever changing, a Proteus in stability —let meta- 
physicians talk of innate ideas, and there may be 
such touching right and wrong in ethics, but who 
can define right and wrong in fashion? Here to- 
day and gone to-morrow. A year, yes a month 
sees a complete change in our notions of beauty 
and propriety. Is it possible that the discarded 
drapery of yesterday ever seemed otherwise than 
shocking and vulgar, and will the becoming ca- 
price of this hour be displaced by a new one the 
next? ‘Can it be really true,” says little miss 
in her teens, “that grandmamma with pow- 
dered hair, high-heeled shoes and farthingale, ever 
charmed the beaux, and listened to precisely such 
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your own beauty will be equally apochryphal ! 

It should rather be called custom, perhaps, or a 
something more stable than fashion, which makes 
the very marked difference between civilized and 
uncivilized nations, as regards the relative dresses 
of the sexes. The savage, we observe, is loaded 
with ornaments, while his humble toiling partner 
is contented, ay, even happy, in her sombre habili- 
ments beside him; but see the change as civili- 
zation and mental cultivation advance —he lays 
aside his beads and feathers, and she picks them 
up, until at last — only glance your eyes, reader, 
around any fashionable assemblage, and you will 
confess that the first condition of things is entirely 
reversed ; man has fairly dofled his finery, and 
the fair sex arrayed themselves in his cast-off gew- 
gaws. 

Fashion is a comprehensive subject; little has 
been written, but volumes have been said on it ; 
and grave ones have discoursed gravely, and pretty 
lips become eloquent ; and she has planted wrin- 
kles in fair brows, and stolen roses from many 
cheeks, and emptied manya full purse, and wrought 
some, not a few, heartaches, and many —ah, very 
many, headaches. Has she not much to answer 
for? yes, and a chapter would soon swell into a 
book in noting all that crowds on thought; while 
words might fail in depicting a thing made up of 
contradictions. 

Fashion is omnipotent now and therefore not to 
be lightly spoken of, but her claims have not al- 
ways been so universally allowed, nor her reign so 
quiet ; like all monarchs who grasp at universal sove- 
reignty, she has met at times sturdy opponents in 
laws and lawgivers, and it may be interesting in 
this chapter to trace through what opposition and 
vicissitudes she arrived at her present unlimited 
power. 

Moses, as we read, ordained that “a woman 
shall not wear thatrwhich appertaineth to a man, 
neither shall a man wear woman’s garments ;” 
praiseworthy, yet vain attempt of the Hebrew law- 
giver to crush the aspirations of the softer sex. 
Among the oriental nations, priests and kings held 
it not beneath their wisdom to prescribe forms of 
garmenis ; and they have ever very effectually re- 
pressed the vagaries of the eccentric divinity by 
restricting certain classes or castes to certain habits. 
With what ideas the people of these countries con- 
trive to fill the vast portion of brain which with us 
is occupied by fashion, would be a pleasant subject 
of inquiry. 

In Rome, of old, heavy sins were laid to her 
charge, and wise ones predicted that her luxurious 
suggestions would ruin the empire long before that 
event happened. In vain were edicts and orations 
—such touch only the head, fashion ruled the 
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sentimental speeches as steal through my glossy 
curls?” Even so, pretty one, and in a little time 
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heart ; and to this day she is believed to have had 
no small share in the downfall of that queenly city. 
What her claims were may be gathered slightly 
from a few remarks scattered through the pages of 
some ancient writers. 

Pliny tells us that he had seen Agrippina, the 
wife of Claudius, seated at his side during the ex- 
hibition of a naval combat, clothed in a robe of 
gold, woven without any other material; and 
Lampridias, the historian of Heliogabalus, says 
that among his other kingly fopperies he boasted 
a tunic of the same cloth of gold. Dion Cassius 
describes a cloak of this costly texture worn by 
Agrippina, and other authors might be cited to 
show the exactions of fashion, exactions so im- 
perative and exorbitant that she fell at last, 
Sampson like, crushed in the ruins she herself 
had drawn down. Then came the barbarous 
hordes from the north ; with thoughts bent on 
other matters, and made of stuff too stern to be 
suddenly moulded by her will, and slowly and by 
small degrees did she emerge from obscurity and 
once more aspire to power. 

Following down the chain of events, ever and 
anon does some historian turn aside from the mo- 
mentous recording of battles and the rising and 
falling of nations to note some of her encroach- 
ments or some of her absurdities. The English 
monarchs have at times waged fearful wars with 
her, for there, ay in merrie old England, fashion 
has more than once been brought before a royal 
tribunal! Had this arbitrary stretch of kingly 
power gone no farther than the adventitious cover- 
ings of mortality, it might have been endured ; but 
mustachios and whiskers! think of that, reader — 
alaw touching mustachios and whiskers! It is 
all too true ; there was a time when such things 
were not left to flourish as now, unmolested — now 
is their golden age, and since, (according to re- 
port,) a proper cultivation of these appendages 
leaves their owners but little time for antiquarian 
researches, they will doubtless thank us for throw- 
ing some light on their history. 

Toward the ninth century, when the Normans 
came over middle Europe, they vowed destruction 
not only to castle and hovel but to that which is 
now the very glory of man’s soul, the celestial 
splendor (as Hajji Baba would say) of Broadway 
and Chestnut, the pearl without price at the Tre- 
mont and Astor—in short they vowed that no 
unshaven phiz should be found in their dominions! 
Ledwick in his volume of antiquities says: 

“The Gauls, Germans and Britons all wore 
mustachios, and so did the Anglo Saxons and Irish, 
till the Normans their masters forbade it.” 

He goes on to relate that they stigmatised the 
practice as barbarous, and compelled the Irish to 
part, not only with their beards, but with a goodly 
portion of their hair also, “ which did hang too 
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leng behind them.” These fastidious Normans 
are described as — “ all gallant, with coats to the 
mid knee, heads shorn, beards shaven, and faces 
painted.” 

In some way, not recorded in books, these ex- 
ploded customs must have again crept into favor ; 
for in 1295 Edward the Ist of England, although 
involved in the wars of the Holy Land, and ha- 
rassed by the Scottish rebellions in the northern 
part of his kingdom at home, found time to raise 
another crusade against the unfortunate mustachios. 
An especial statute of his “forbids the English to 
throw back the hair in the coolen, (this mode re- 
sembles the crest of a helmet) and also obliges 
them to shave the upper lip.” 

Thrice blessed are the mustachios of the nine- 
teenth century! Kings and congressmen have 
found more legitimate subjects for discussion — re- 
peal laws and tobacco trade, union and disunion, 
bank charters and petition rights, happily in this 
age monopolize senatorial wisdom — thrice blessed 
are the mustachios of the nineteenth century ! 

Another civil war between statesmen and fashion 
occurred about fifty years after Edward, in 1356. 
Sir Thomas Rokeby convened a parliament at 
Kilkenny in Ireland, and among other laws passed 
for the purpose of reclaiming what he was pleased 
to call the degenerate English, one was promulga- 
ted against liberty of conscience in the affairs of 
dress. As this was sanctioned by the Duke of 
Clarence it fell on the people with due weight, and 
doubtless retarded for a long time the budding of 
those grotesque whimsies which have since been, 
by degrees, so hopefully developed. The professed 
object of this famous statute of Kilkenny was to 
prevent the English from imitating the Irish, and 
it annexes the highest penalties to an adoption of 
the Irish costume. What these garments were, 
the writers that it has been our chance to see say 
not; but the English dress of that period they de- 
scribe as follows: 

“ The commons were besotted in excess of ap- 
parel, in wide coats reaching to their loins; some 
in a garment reaching to their heels, close before 
and strutting out on the sides, so that on the back 
they make men seem women; and this they call 
by a ridiculous name gown. ‘Their hoods are 
little, tied under the chin, and buttoned like the 
women’s ; their liripipes reach to their heels all 
jagged ; they have another weed of silk which 
they call paltock; their hose are pied or of two 
colors or more, with latchets which they call 
harlots, and tied to their paltocks without any 
breeches ; their girdles are of gold and silver, some 
worth twenty marks. Their shoes and pattens 
are snouted and peaked more than a finger long, 
crooking upward, which they call crackowees, 
which resemble the devil’s claws, and which are 
fastened to the knees with chains of gold or silver.” 
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Of what shape could the disreputable robes of 
the Irish possibly be, that drew contempt from 
neighbors thus attired, we are left quite in the 
dark, except the slight mention that —‘ On the 
arrival of the English they wore close capuchins 
covering the shoulders and coming down to the 
elbows ; under which they wore fallins or jackets, 
and breeches and stockings, all of one piece!” 
pleasant method, truly, of simplifying the labors 
and mysteries of the toilet. 

* - *# * on 

Fashions ! alas for the human race! How their 
wants have been multiplied ; how invention has 
been taxed, how trouble has been accumulating 
over them in the shape of hats, coats, cloaks, 
frocks, ay and even boots and shoes, since those 
days of happy ignorance, when creatures like 
ourselves were contented to walk abroad with a 
complete covering comprehended in two simple 
pieces! How many alterations and refinements 
has each article of dress undergone before it as- 
sumed its present form and texture! In bonnets 
and hats alone, for instance, how many progressive 
steps have been, from the time when it first entered 
some wise man’s head to detach his hood from his 
cloak, down to the intricate structures of the pre- 
sent day! Then the dress-coats of Monsieur tail- 
leur Parisien, and the robes & la mode of Madame 
de Paris, how difficult to find in them the least 
vestige of their originals! yet each might be traced 
back through its gradual changes, and indeed some 
parts of modern attire not only boast a most remote 
lineage, but seem to have undergone compara- 
tively but slight alteration. Dost thou know, vain 
man, what a halo of antiquity invests the straps 
of thy pantaloons ? those things thou didst deem 
but cunning contrivances of yesterday? Listen 
then : 

“Tn an Icelandic chronicle of 1129, the Irish 
dress was named as a skirta or shirt, brockur the 
trowse, mottu the mantle, and hott a cap; the 
trowse was tied with thongs which passed under 
the sole of the foot.” 
Ledwick’s antiquities.) 

The large sleeves also, which a few years ago 
grew to such a magnitude that it was difficult to 
discover their fair owner between them, are by no 
means of modern invention ; neither do they seem 
to have originated with the female part of the com- 
munity ; they class perhaps with those things re- 
ferred to in the beginning of our chapter, which 
man grew wise and cast aside, and woman picked 
up and appropriated to herself. Spencer tells us 
that in his day men wore garments—‘ With 
sleeves exceeding wide, and hanging to their 
knees,” and that some sported a vest scarcely 
reaching to the elbows, and, he says, * Well cal- 
culated to display the barbarous finery of monstrous 
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Shane O’Neil, at the court of Queen Elizabeth, 
in 1562, was attended by his galloglasses, with 
battle-axes, heads bare, locks hanging down, &c., 
&c., and shirts with enormous sleeves. Moryson, 
in a chronicle of the olden time, says that in 1588 
the quantity required for one of these garments 
was about 30 English ells, or nearly 38 yards, 
“folded in wrinkles (he continues) and dyed with 
saffron!” Several other writers mention the enor- 
mous sleeves of those days, or allude to them as 
a remnant of barbarism ; nevertheless they flour- 
ished with us not long ago, as the very climax of 
refinement. 

Fashion, if we may judge from the ridicule 
pointed at her by the writers of those times, must 
have cut odd antics in the reigns which immedi- 
ately followed Queen Elizabeth, for she incurred 
the displeasure of royalty, and was destined again 
to meet royal opposition. James II. was the next 
bold man who ventured to interfere with ‘* woman’s 
gear.” Sibald informs us that he issued an edict 
which forbade “ them to come to kirk or mercet 
with faces so muffled or covered that they may not 
be kenned.” 

But alas! for that gentle submission and amia- 
ble compliance which ought to distinguish the sex, 
he is compelled by truth’to add, “ This act of 
parliament notwithstanding the ladies continued 
muffaled during three reigns.” 

Another law of King James was procured doubt- 
less by a caucus of street sweepers ; it forbade ladies 
wearing garments whose extreme length “ Did 
sweip the causy clene.’” Whether this met with 
less determined opposition than the first mentioned 
we know not, but it evidently was happy to receive 
some auxiliary assistance, and Sir David Lindesay 
lent it his evil aid in the form of ridicule ; he wrote 
along poem entitled —“ In contemplation of syde 
taillis.” 

This seems to have been the last attempt to in- 
vade by law and force the dominion of fashion, for 
royal mourning and a few military regulations are 
the only barriers now opposed to her universal 
sovereignty in civilized countries. Her throne is 
at last built (where it will not easily be shaken) on 
that rock in metaphysics, woman’s will. Her 
freaks and absurdities, like those of mortal belles, 
are converted in the minds of her followers into 
beauties and fascinations, her most extravagant re- 
quisitions are cheerfully complied with, and in 
short she sways an empire co-extensive with 
Christendom, and unrivalled in power by any of its 


monarchs. 
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Much character is seen in dress. Not only have 
great epochs in national prosperity and virtue, and 
effeminacy and dissoluteness, been marked by a 
corresponding modesty or extravagance in attire, 
more especially in female attire, but the very indi- 
vidual qualities of mind are often, to an astute ob- 
server, revealed by external decorations. Delicate 
or gaudy and ill combined colors—the form of a 
robe —a few simple, well-chosen ornaments well 
arranged — just sufficient to compliment the occa- 
sion, not to index with elaborate display the 
wearer's wealth—all convey an irresistible im- 
pression of character ofttimes ineffaceable. It is 
impossible to pronounce any one costume intrin- 
sically beautiful, for the reigning mode seems 
always most so, and although fashion is omnipo- 
tent and it be treason to oppose her laws, she 
pardons a little evasion. 

Well! after all there is no accounting for tastes, 
and Mr. Catlin prefers the equipments of a Mandan 
squaw to ‘all the exquisite inventions of Madame 
Beaujon. In a letter from the west he says — 

“Their beautiful white skin dresses, made from 
the mountain sheep, extend from their chins down 
quite to the ground, and are studiously formed to 
hang loose over them, without showing anything 
of the shape of the person, instead of drawing and 
cording themselves up into angles and protuber- 
ances, as our fair ladies do to attract the gaze and 
admiration of the world.” 

The regulations of the Mandan tribe seem the 
very reverse of those existing in ld belle France, 
where a lady is nobody until she is married, for 
Mr. Catlin goes on to tell us that after that event 
“ they wear a dress of elk skin, a coarser material, 
shorter and better calculated for the laborious du- 
ties they have then to perform.” Though it is 
barely possible that our fair mademoiselles might 
be induced to adopt the fascinating white skin dress, 
it is rather doubtful whether they would follow 
farther. 

A fitting close, reader, if indeed you are beside 
me yet, a fitting close to our chapter would seem 
to be, a sketch of the reigning modes, as a picture 
in advance of that which will descend to posterity, 
and call forth from them pity and contempt for 
our barbarous tastes, and our stupid misconceptions 
of the beautiful. But it would be like sketching 
flying clouds, or passing waters, that even while 
I wrote were swiftly hurrying onward —and long 
ere this vile chirography can be transformed into 
fair type, they will have passed, and left 


“No trace behind, whereon the thought of man 
Could write the things which had been!" 
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Waar a glorious gift is that of eloquent utter- 
ance! ‘The laurels of the warrior are only achiev- 
ed on the field of blood ; the honors of the states- 
man depend on the fickle breath of the multitude ; 
but the author — the creator —he who in the se- 
clusion of his closet can commune with the solemn 
majesty of truth, whose oracles he has been chosen 
to interpret ; he who can people the narrow limits 
of his solitary chamber with images of beauty ; he 
who, amid the sands of worldliness has found the 
“diamond of the desert,” while its sweet waters 
are welling up in all their freshness and purity — 
what a noble power is his! And what a strange 
and mystic faculty is that which gives to “airy 
nothings” such shapes as make them seem, even to 
the coarse minded worldling, like familiar friends ; 
which imparts to unsubstantial dreams a visible and 
life-like presence; which invests the impalpable 
shadows of the brain with the attributes of human- 
ity, and demands for these fairy creatures of the 
fancy our kindliest and warmest sympathy! What 
a godlike gift is that which enables the lonely stu- 
dent to sway the minds of myriads on whom his 
eye may never rest with a glance of friendly recog- 
nition ; to move as if by one impulse the hearts of 
thousands ; to stir up high and holy feelings in bo- 
soms which the commerce of the world and the 
exigencies of life had chilled and hardened ! 

Yet it is with the mind as with the body; the 
exercise of our physical energies is delightful in 
proportion as it is the act of unfetiered volition. 
The man who, in the sportiveness of health and 
spirits, will go into the woodland and make the 
strokes of his axe ring through the forest aisles, 
would find little pleasure in the same labor if ne- 
cessity had driven him to become a hewer of wood. 
The well trained dancer, whose lithe form moves to 
the voice of music as if she were but an embodi- 
ment of the spirit of harmony, feels none of the 
pure joy which once possessed her, when, in the 
freedom of childish mirth, her dance was but the 
evidence of a lightsome heart. It is only when the 
will is left free to direct the faculties that we can 
derive full gratification from our consciousness of 
power; and if this be irue of the body — that mere 
machine which, from its earliest sentient moment, 
is submitted to restraint and subjection — how 
much more so is it of the free and unchained mind. 
It matters not whether the fetters that are laid 
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upon the soul be forged from the iron sceptre of 
necessity, or wrought from the golden treasures of 
ambition ; still they are but chains, and he who 
would feel the true majesty of mental power must 
never have worn the badge of thraldom. 

It is not the triumph of satisfied ambition which 
affords the highest gratification to the truly noble 
minded. Intellectual toil is its own exceeding 
great reward. The applause of the world may 
gladden the heart and quicken the pulse of the 
aspirant for fame, but the brightest crown that was 
ever laid on the brow of genius imparts no such 
thrill of joy as he felt in that delicious moment 
when the consciousness of power first came upon 
him. It is this sense of power—this innate con- 
sciousness of hidden strength, which is his most 
valued guerdon ; and well would it be for him if 
the echo of worldly fame never resounded in the 
quiet, secluded chambers of his secret soul! Well 
would it be if no hand ever offered to his lips the 
cup of adulation, whose magic sweetness awakens 
a thirst no repeated draughts can slake! Well 
would it be if the voice of a clamorous multitude 
never mingled with the sweeter music of his own 
gentle fancies! Well would it be if he could 
always abide in the pure regions of elevated thought, 
leaving the mists and the darkness, the lightnings 
and tempests of a lower world, beneath his feet! 
Titian, living amid wealth and honors, and dying 
in the arms of a weeping monarch, presents to the 
eye of thought a far less noble picture than the 
poor, unfriended, humble Correggio, when, at the 
sight of some glorious works of art, the veil which 
had hidden his own resplendent genius was sud- 
denly lifted from his eyes, and he exclaimed, in the 
ecstasy of an enlightened spirit, ‘‘ Io anche son 
pittore!” 1 too am a painter: 

With the first knowledge of innate power to the 
mind of genius comes also tke desire of benefiting 
humanity, and, at that moment, when the fire 
which God has lighted within the soul burns up- 
ward with a steady light toward Heaven, while it 
diffuses its pure splendors on a darkened world 
around —at such a moment man is indeed but 
little lower than the angels. 

“ Could he keep his spirit to this pitch 
He might be happy ;”” 
but, alas! the mists of earth rise up around him ; 
the light is dimmed upon the altar ; less holy gleams 
149 
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shoot athwart the growing darkness, and, too often, 
the fading flame of spiritual existence is rekindled 
at the bale-fires of the nether world. 

There is something fearful in the responsibility 
which attaches to the expression of human thought 
and feeling. ‘ We may have done that yesterday,” 
says Madame de Stael, “ which has colored our 
whole future life.’ Appalling as this idea is, the 
reflection that in some idle mood and in some un- 
counted moment, now gone past recall, we may 
have uttered that which has influenced the opinions, 
the feelings, perhaps the fate of another, is even 
more terrific to the conscience. Who cannot re- 
member some single word, some careless remark, 
which, coming from lips fraught with eloquence, 
or uttered from a heart filled with truth, has af- 
fected our early fortunes and perhaps our life-long 
destiny? Who cannot look back upon some mo- 
ment in life when the unconscious accents of ano- 
ther have withheld the foot which already pressed 
the verge of some frightful precipice? Who can- 
not recall, in bitter anguish of spirit, some hour 
when the “voice of the charmer” has won the 
soul to evil influences and late remorse? If such 
things come within the experience of each one of 


_us, (and that they do no one can doubt,) may not 


every human being, however humble, feel awed 
before the simple power of human expression? 
Oh! it is a fearful thing to pour out one’s soul in 
eloquent utterance! fearful, because it opens the 
inner sanctuary to the gaze of vulgar eyes; fearful, 
because its oracular voice is rarely interpreted 
aright ; doubly fearful because even its most truth- 
ful sayings may be of evil import to those who 
listen to its teachings. 

“When the gifts of genius inspire those who 
know us not with the desire to love us, they are the 
richest blessings that Heaven can bestow upon hu- 
man nature.” This is a woman’s sentiment, but 
it is one to which every gifted soul will respond. I 
once heard it asserted by one, who has but to look 
within himself to behold the richest elements of the 
good and grand most harmoniously commingled, 
that ‘‘there is something essentially feminine in 
the mental character of a man of genius, while 
there are also decidedly masculine traits in the 
intellectual developments of a gifted woman.” 
The idea was at first startling, but it is undoubtedly 
true. The delicacy of perception, the refinement 
of thought, the tenderness of fancy which mark the 
man of genius, approach very nearly to the finest 
traits of womanly nature; while the vigor of 
thought and magnanimity of feeling which belong 
to an enlarged and occupied mind in the gentler 
sex, are certainly borrowed from the stronger nature 
of man. There is an assimilation between them, 
which, while it does not prove the assertion that 
‘‘ there is no sex in genius,” goes far to establish a 
theory and account for apparent incongruities. It 
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is those very faculties, compelling each, as it were, 
to trench upon the privileges of the other, which 
involve and almost ensure the social’ unhappiness 
of genius. How difficult is it for thought to fold 
its wings beside the household hearth, or brood 
with fostering care over the petty duties of life ! 
How much more difficult for the delicate and sensi- 
tive nature to assert its manly strength, when every 
pulse is thrilling with refined emotion! Yet the 
diligent culture of the affections, the unselfish devo- 
tion to social duties, may and do preserve to each 
its true nature. Hence it is that while others seek 
for palpable and tangible rewards, the children of 
genius find so much to prize in the distant and far- 
off affection which their gifts awaken in loving and 
humble hearts. 

What can impart more pure delight than the 
consciousness that we have given consolation to 
the wretched ; that we have deepened the thrill of 
joy in the breast of the happy; that we have ele- 
vated the thoughts of an awakened mind, by the 
expression of unconscious sympathy? How many 
hearts, aching with excess of feeling, have found 
vent for their fulness in those exquisite lines of the 
poet of nature — those lines which contain an em- 
bodiment of all the romance, I had almost said of 
all the poetry, of life: 

“Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met or never parted, 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted.” 
How many have felt the wild surges of feeling 
heave with a calmer swell when they listened to 
the solemn music uttered by the great master of 
passion ; 
“ Ave Maria! ’tis the hour of prayer! 
Ave Maria! ’tis the hour of love! 
Ave Maria! may our spirit dare 
Look up to thine and to thy Son’s, above 7” 
How many “nel tempo dei dolci sospiri,” have 
echoed the strain of that passionate emotion which 
thrilled the heart of Petrarca when he exclaimed : 
“ Benedetto sia ’! giorno, e ’] mese, e ’] anno, 
E la stagione, e ’] tempo, e |’ ora, e’] punto, 
E ’1 bel paese, e ’1 loco ov ’io fui giunto 
Da duo begli occhi, che legato m’ hanno.”’ 
How many, while listening to the voice of nature’s 
great high priest, learn to love the gifted beings 
who have power to interpret the vague oracles of 
God within their souls; how many would fain 
utter in nobler language the sentiment which dic- 
tated this grateful burst of feeling to one of our 
country’s greatest bards: 
To W.C. B. 
My thanks are thine, most gifted one! to thee 
I owe an hour of intellectual !ife, 
A sweet hour stolen from the noise, and strife, 
And turmoil of the world, which, but to see, 
Or hear of from afar, is pain to me. 
I thank thee for the rich draught thou hast brought 
To lips that love the well-springs of pure thought 
Which from thy soul gush up so plenteously. 
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The hymnings of thy prophet voice awake 
These nobler impulses, that, hushed and still, 
Lie hidden in our hearts, till some wild thrill 
Of spirit-life has power their chains to break ; 
Then from our long, inglorious dream we start, 
As if an angel’s tone had stirred the slumbering heart. 

It is true, such thanks may come from one 
whose “name is writ in water” —from a mind 
which is only endowed with power to enjoy a music 
it never can create ; yet surely itis pleasant to feel 
that we have imparted pure and intellectual gratifi- 
cation to one of God’s creatures, however humble ; 
and that we have awakened, for one brief hour, the 
joy of inner: life. 

Well may such things be prized, for they are 
among the few earthly joys which cheer the heart 
of genius when the darkness of self distrust gathers 
around him. The smile of Heaven may beam 
upon him with unfading brightness, but he must 
tread an earthly path, and dangers and sorrows 
beset him on every side. They who are his daily 
companions are those who see not into the mys- 
teries of life. ‘I‘hey weigh him in the balance of 
worldly prudence and he is found wanting; they 
watch his moods and bring them up in judgment 
against him, as if every variation of a sentiment was 
a deviation from a moral principle ; they try him by 
tests from which even the enduring spirit of calcu- 
lation would shrink ; they stand afar off and then 
wonder that he is not of themselves; they seek to 
despise that which they may not comprehend, and 
they receive his teachings rather as the ravings of 
the Delphian Pythoness than as the solemn voice of 
a prophet. Weary and heart-sick, how often does 
he pause on his lonely way! how often does he 
faint in very heaviness of soul! how often does he 
long to fold his weary pinion in the still chamber 
of death! 

Yet comfort is still for him. The multitude 
may know him not; the laurel may never wreath 
his brow to guard it from the lightning which hal- 
lows even while it scaths; yet will his clarion 
voice be heard afar off, and while those pause to 
catch its tones who have never listened to his 
household words, it will echo widely through the 
dim shadow of the future. His thoughts will find 
a response in hearts that knew him not, and his 
memory will live, embalmed in sweetest fancies, 
when he shall have lain down like a weary child 
to sleep the dreamless sleep of death. His life will 
be one of fevered hope and chilling disappointment ; 
he will ever grasp after some unattained delight, 
for it is in vain yearnings after the spiritual that 
men utter the hymnings of their noblest nature ; he 
will wander unsatisfied through a world which 
seems green and beautiful beneath every foot save 
his; he will drink of many a Circean cup, but his 
thirst will be still unslaked, his joy still untasted! 

But “coraggio e pazienza” must be written 
upon his heart and upon his banner. Life has only 
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its transient joys and sorrows, while his course is 
still onward and upward. He may be of those 
whom the world knows not, but while he guards 
the sacred flame within his bosom, he is not for- 
saken of Him who gave that spark of celestial fire. 
In his journeying across the sands of worldly care, 
he is guided as were the Israelites of old. When 
the day-star beams on high and all around seems 
bright, his eye may see only a pillar of cloud ; but 
when all earthly light has departed, then does it 
beam forth a heaven-sent flame to direct his steps 
to the better land ! 

Let him never forget that his gifts are not his 
own. “Is not this the great Babylon that I have 
built,” was the arrogant thought of him who became 
as the beast of the field. Others may be endowed 
with the power of gathering the treasures of world- 
liness ; wealth may fall to the lot of some ; power 
may be the destiny of others; popular applause 
may follow the steps of others ; but to him has been 
given a nobler faculty, and fora nobleraim. They 
are “of the earth, earthy ;” in the providence of 
God all these his creatures are needed to fulfil their 
mission, and verily they have their reward. But 
thou, child of genius, art chosen for a higher pur- 
pose. It is thy privilege to guard the sacred shield 
on whose safety depends the welfare of thy fellow 
beings. Thou art chosen to watch over truth, to 
interpret the voice of conscience, to utter the ora- 
cles of love and wisdom. No selfish dream must 
fill thy fancy; the dark form of ambition must fling 
no shadow over the pure stream of thought within 
thy bosom. 

The world may sneer at the nobleness of soul it 
cannot imitate ; friends may rebuke the nature they 
cannot comprehend ; even affection may be blind 
to the deep mysteries of a high and holy purpose of 
life ; but still faint not thou! Like the fabled bird 
of Eden, it is only in upward flight that thy pinions 
give out their radiant hues of paradise ; thou wert 
not meant to fold thy wing above thy weary heart 
and rest on earth. 

To be poor in worldly goods, despised by the 
worldly wise, half dreaded by the worldly ambi- 
tious and only half loved by those on whom thy 
best affections have been poured forth; such is thy 
earthly destiny, O genius! Thou wilt give thyself 
out like incense to the wind, like music on the 
tempest. Yet rejoice thou in thy destiny. The 
incense may be borne afar off, but it will yet breathe 
sweetness upon some weary brow; the melody 
may be wasted on the blast, but some faint tones 
will reach and cheer a brother’s sinking heart. 

Truly is the gift of genius a glorious one, even in 
its grief. The fruits which are given to its thirsting 
lip may be bitter to the taste, but they are plucked 
from the tree which is “ for the healing of the na- 
tions.” 

Brooklyn, L. I. 
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Or the most pleasing reminiscences of my sojourn 
at Macao is that derived from the acquaintance 
formed with Mr. Gutzlaff and his amiable lady. 
Mr. Gutzlaff is too well-known as a traveller to 
require any explanation as to who or what he may 
be. When speaking of China, Mr. G. appeared 
perfectly enthusiastic, and willing to devote all his 
time and labors to the conversion and improvement 
of the natives. On Sundays he usually preached to 
them in their own language. He has penetrated far 
into the interior of that vast empire, and describes 
those parts he hes visited as being wonderful. In no 
country on the face of the globe, he observed, had 
the hand of man accomplished such stupendous 
works as in China. Their dykes and canals he 
considers the eighth and ninth wonders of the 
world. The conversation of Mr. Gutzlaff is ex- 
tremely versatile and entertaining. 

Mrs. Gutzlaff at that time had a large school at 
Macao, which on theiy invitation we visited several 
times. It was a pleasing scene to view Mrs. 
Gutzlaff sitting in the midst of her scholars, giving 
them instruction from the New Testament, in lieu 
of the four celebrated books of Confucius, which 
are considered the summum bonum of Chinese 
education. There were between thirty and forty 
pupils attached to this school, of whom only two 
were girls, and those blind! These scholars all 
reside under the same roof with Mr. Gutzlaff, at 
whose expense, as I was informed, they were fed 
and clothed. 

Blindness and ophthalmia prevail to a distressing 
degree in China. One cannot walk through the 
narrow, crooked streets of Macao without encoun- 
tering many of these miserable beings. At the 
gate of Lazarus, in particular, there are always 
congregated the most wretched objects it is possible 
to conceive —the lame, the halt and blind ; poor 
famishing beggars, all rags and filth, here stretch 
themselves under the large India fig trees or around 
the brink of the fountain which is there excavated, 
There is probably no nation in which there is so 
much suffering as among the lower orders of the 
Chinese. 

The Caza Garden at Macao is celebrated for 
containing within its precincts the cave in which 
Luis De Camoens composed his Lusiad, and being 
one of the greatest lions of the place, on one 
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BY MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 


bright and balmy afternoon, attended by our com- 
pradore, we strolled thither. 

The coup d’wil as we entered the garden was 
truly beautiful ; it was like an actual peep into 
fairy land. It is of great extent, covering some 
acres of ground, and embraces within its precincts 
some of the most retired and romantic spots one 
can imagine. It seems as if nature, in one of her 
wildest moods, had here combined all her powers 
to form a scene of perfect romance, with which art 
has so nicely blended as to increase instead of 
diminishing the effect. Large masses of rocks from 
twenty to thirty feet in height, their summits 
crowned with beautiful trees, rise in different parts 
of the garden. Some of these rocks are entirely 
bare, while others are covered with a delicate 
creeping vine, or the roots of the banian tree form 
a beautiful and curious net-work over them. The 
walks are broad and bordered with a variety of 
trees and shrubs—the orange tree, the double- 
flowering peach, magnolias, Japonicas, pomegra- 
nates, beautiful roses and carnations, and many 
others whose names were unknown to me, but 
whose fragrance filled the air. 

One roves through these delightful alleys, charm- 
ed by the sweet odor of roses and the melody of 
the birds. One moment finds you encircled by 
immense rocks, pile upon pile; a step or two 
farther, and you are beneath the shade of the ban- 
ian, its rich dark foliage waving over you, while 
the roots are twisting and twining in a thousand 
fantastic shapes over everything around. At 
almost every turn a new and beautiful view was 
presented to us. From one quarter rose the ma- 
jestic Lapa — the waters of the inner harbor gently 
laving its base, while the numerous Portuguese 
and Chinese craft, floating on its bosom, were 
plainly reflected in the calm transparence. Again 
you are looking down as from a precipice upon the 
busy tumult of a Chinese village, with its gay 
decorations of colored paper hung around the doors 
and walls as propitiatory offerings to ‘‘ Josh ;” the 
hum of voices, the yelping of their ugly yeilow 
dogs, the beating of gongs and cries of children 
coming “ full and thick upon the ear.” From an- 
other quarter the island of Kean-shan stretches 
far in the distance, and over the narrow neck of 
land connecting it with Macao, a party of English 
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and Americans were gaily galloping along the 
beach. 

From the centre of the garden rises a high and 
irregular peak, on which is erected a summer 
house. To this we commenced our ascent—at 
one time almost sliding along a hard clay path as 
smooth as marble, or by steps excavated in the 
solid rock—the whole distance guarded by ele- 
phants, bisons and dragons formed of clay, with 
orange and peach trees, magnolias, pinks and ma- 
rigolds sprouting from their backs. en we had 
nearly reached the summit a quiet fath diverged 
to the left ; into this we turned and in a few mo- 
ments found ourselves before the cave of Camoens. 
The cave is formed by the close approximation of 
three large rocks, which, uniting at the top, form a 
cire@lar little cell, not large enough however to 
contain more than two persons. Here it was, then, 
that the unfortunate poet, banished from his coun- 
try, and from his fair mistress Catherine D’Attayde ; 
here it was that, shut out as it were from the world, 
he sought to forget, amid the scenes of nature, the 
cruelty of his king and country. But the muse, 
fickle goddess as she is, deserted him not; how 
could she ? for every breeze that played amid the 
branches waving before his rocky abode, came laden 
with the richness of the orange blossom, and his 
ear caught no sound save the sweet melody of the 
birds, or the dashing of the surf on the rocky beach 
below him. When afterward recalled to his 
country, a few years saw him a beggar in the streets 
of his own “ fair Lisbon,’ dependant upon the alms 
bestowed by the hand of charity on his faithful 
slave, did not his heart yearn for this- hallowed 
retreat? 

Leaving the cave, we continued our ascent to 
the summer house, from which the view is very 
fine. The Praya-Granda with its white dwellings, 
sweeping in such a graceful curve from the water 
— the several forts, convents and churches, crown- 
ing each lofty eminence around, and the extensive 
view of the ocean, with Lantau, the Nine Islands, 
and Lintin Peak in the distance, combined to ren- 
der the landscape most enchanting. 

As we returned we passed through the campo, 
and ascended Mont Charil, on which stands Fort 
Guia. The campo is a large open field, covering 
some acres, and ascends gradually to Mont Charil, 
the whole surface being thickly scattered with 
graves. Indeed every hill is a sepulchre in China. 
These graves are in the form of a horse-shoe, and 
from little stakes placed at their side usually flutter 
small strips of white cloth or paper. Once a year, 
in the month of August, the Chinese celebrate the 
‘* Festival of the Dead.” They then visit the 
graves of their departed relatives, taking with them 
such provisions as they can afford, which they place 
at the head of the grave. They then burn quan- 
tities of gold and silver paper, believing that the 
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ashes of the same will become money in the other 
world ; this their friends receive, and will be there- 
fore enabled to subsist comfortably until another 
festival returns ! 

The respect and affection the Chinese bear the 
dead are an object of admiration. They will de- 
prive themselves of any comfort to procure the gold 
and silver paper for the use of the deceased ; and 
unhappy indeed is he who dies, knowing that he 
has no relative that may thus reverence his remains. 
This festival for the dead lasts nearly a week, and 
during that time, it is said, the hills seem to be on 
fire. 

Pursuing our walk through this vast cemetery, 
we soon reached the highest elevation of the campo, 
and looked down upon the green paddy fields 
stretched below us. These are on a flat which is 
sometimes overflowed ; here they cultivate their 
rice and vegetables. There is no division by fen- 
ces, but all is one bright green surface. Several 
Chinese laborers were busy watering their respect- 
ive tracts; they have large reservoirs of water 
around the border of their land; two men stand, 
one on each side, holding a long wire or flexible 
pole, to the middle of which hangs a bucket ; this 
they dash into the reservoir, and then swing the 
contents over the field. They perform this novel 
mode of watering with great apparent ease and 
rapidity. 

We at length reached the summit of Mont 
Charil, and passing through a large gate, from 
which waved the flag of Portugal, we entered the 
fort. There was not an officer or soldier in the 
garrison, they having all marched over to the Monte 
Fort, to celebrate the installation of a new gover- 
nor; and while we were admiring and pointing 
out to each other particular views of beauty, the 
firing from the Monte Fort commenced ; the loud 
reverberation echoing and re-echoing through the 
islands and hills around. Everything within the 
fort was neat and orderly; the court was paved 
with large flat stones ; on the walls were mounted 
eighteen bronze and iron cannon, and at one ex- 
tremity rises a huge stone cross. We entered the 
chapel attached to the fort; it is very small, the 
walls white and painted around the ceiling with 
wreaths of flowers, and in various niches are waxen 
images of the Virgin and Saints. 

Upon our return we passed the foundation (laid 
many years since) of what would undoubtedly have 
been a princely edifice, to judge by the massy and 
extensive wall, had not the superstition of the 
owner prevented its completion. It was intended 
for the dwelling ofa rich old Portuguese lady, who 
commenced the work upon a scale of grandeur 
correspondent to her wealth, which is said to have 
been immense. Shortly after its commencement 
some unexpected domestic calamity befel the lady, 
this the wily priests resolved to turn at once to their 
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own advantage. Instead of breathing comfort to 
the poor afflicted woman, they poured out their 
anathemas upon her — they assured her that her 
punishment was just, that had it not been for her 
pride in erecting so fine a dwelling the misfortune 
would not have happened, and that if she wished 
to avoid others equally severe, or rescue her own 
soul from purgatory, she must renounce the pomps 
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and vanities of the world, and bequeath her wealth 
to the Holy Church. “Give your money,” said 
they, “to the holy Madre de Dios, and your sal- 
vation is secure.” It is needless to say the fright- 
ened woman did as the reverend padres advised, 
and shut ‘herself up in the convent of Santa Clara, 
leaving this relic of earthly pride and superstition 
to crumble to the ground. 


TO THE CLOUDS. 


A DREAMER’S FANTASY. e 


Warruaer so fast, with your light graceful motion, 
Soft vapory shapes ever onward that fly ; 

Pray tell us the cause of this wondrous commotion, 
And where do ye glide thus athwart the blue sky ? 


Lovely things! are ye bound for the far distant billow, 
Your own native element striving to gain ? 

On its milky white foam to recline as a pillow, 
And mingle your crest-tops with those of the main ? 


Or are ye poor vagrants, thus ruthlessly driven, 
The sport of unpitying currents of air? 

Not alone do ye roam e’er the wide face of heaven — 
Of blasts of adversity, man hath his share. 


Say, have ye not seen him in pain and in sorrow, 
Observed his vain struggles through life’s waning years ? 
And seen how the light of each hope for to-morrow 
Scarce dawned ere ’twas quenched in new darkness and 
tears ? 


Ye have seen the dark shadow of gloom on his spirit 
Like the dull sombre hue which ye oftentimes wear ; 

And the bright shining gifts which he claims to inherit 
Oft fated like yours to be wasted in air. 


Ye have known too the faith of the young and pure hearted 
While firmly around some fond idol it clings, 

Till blighted by falsehood, or hopelessly parted — 
Then grief, how the heart of the victim it wrings ! 


Do ye pity the fast falling tears of a mother, 
When they flow like your rain drops so heavily shed ? 
And kindly lament with a sister or brother 
When struck with bereavement they mourn for their 
dead ? 


Of scenes such as these ye will pass over ever, 
And weep for such ills as ye speed on your way ; 

Ye may mourn for man’s doom, but avert it, ah never! 
His fate to endure until life shall decay. 
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Then tell us of forms and of scenes that are brighter, 
Aerial forms to our fancy displayed ; 

Whose fleecy white garments than snow-drifts are whiter, 
And oft by the sunlight so luminous made. 


We see you a band of fair angels appearing 
With feathery wings all in beautiful play ; 

We mark when ye move a dark body careering 
Like the pomp of a host drawn in battle array. 


Oh! soft do ye sleep on your couches of amber 
When linger the sunbeams your forms to enfold ; 

And gorgeously bright is each tapestried chamber 
With air-woven tissues of crimson and gold. 


At dawn ye arise tinged with soft, rosy blushes, 

And don your light garments oft dappled with grey ; 
Then ere the horizon is spread with morn’s flushes 

Ye wave an adieu, and ye scud far away. 


Anon ye appear — in large bodies assemble — 
And traverse the sky then so brilliantly blue ; 

Soft floating, your gossamer robes seem to tremble, 
While spots of the azure come glimmering through. 


Oh! pleasant and fair seems the path that ye travel, 
And bright your existence, though transient it be ; 
The thread of my being if I might unravel, 
The path of the clouds should be the pathway for me. 


O’er the blue plain above I would roll round in lightness, 
My silvery car should be dazzling to see ; 

No other fair cloud should excel me in brightness, 
Or e’er in its motion than mine swifter be. 


Through the sunlighted day, with his rays on me shining, 
My course I'd pursue te the far-brilliant west : 
And when his last glories were dimly declining, 
With a beam for my pillow I'd sink down to rest. 
J.C. H. 
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THE ARTIST’S LESSON. 


E. F. ELLET. 


BY MRS. 


In a room meanly furnished, of a small house, No. 
857 Windmill street, Leipzig, a man in the begin- 
ning of middle age was reclining on a seat, one 
morning in 1789. He was well built and slender, 
and his features were rather handsome than other- 
wise ; but they were sharpened and bleached by 
dissipation, and his whole person bore the marks 
of excess. He wore a flowered silk dressing gown, 
torn and frayed in various places; his collar was 
open and soiled, though it displayed the whitest of 
necks; and a dirty velvet cap had just been re- 
moved from a head that seemed as if it had not in 
many days known the discipline of a comb. This 
individual was leaning on a table, turning over 
some pages of music carelessly ; a violoncello lay 
beside him. 

The sun was high in heaven, the day cloudless 
and beautiful ; a soft and balmy air came in at the 
open window and door and stirred the disordered 
locks of the student, if such he might be called. He 
seemed now occupied in thought, and pushed away 
the music ; anon he heaved a deep sigh, shook his 
head and began once more to pore over the notes. 

“Bon jour, mon cher!” cried a merry voice, 
and looking up, the student recognized Heinrich 
Ferrin, one of his neighbors and boon companions, 
and briefly returned his salutation. 

‘¢ What the mischief are you about here?” asked 
Heinrich. 

‘* Ah, mon ami,” replied the other, “if I could 
only hold it fast! But it flies and whirls about my 
head — worse than the fumes of the champagne 
and is gone as quickly.” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

“‘T had a dream last night—suchadream! I 
and my fellow there,” pointing to the violoncello, 
“* were alone together in the woods; and so glori- 
ous an air came to me —so graceful —so moving 
—so entrancing! ‘Tartini’s witch music was no- 
thing to it! and it seemed that a spirit voice said 
to me, ‘Do this— Mara—you can!’ Oh, Hein- 
rich! I have been striving ever since I waked to 
catch it, but in vain; and I was looking over these 
notes to find something that might recall it.” 

“ Pshaw —’twas but the wine we drank last 
night.” 

* No, no, Heinrich—but I'll tell you what it 
was ; the voice of my genius” — 

“You make me laugh, Mara!” 





Then what think you of this?” and catching 
up the instrument, the musician ran over the 
strings several times, bringing forth snatches of 
melody so exquisite that Heinrich himself started ; 
but melody broken and incoherent, mingling the 
wildest and most touching harmony with what was 
frequently commonplace and harsh. 

“ Ah! ‘tis not that yet! I cannot catchit!” and 
throwing down the instrument with a gesture of 
despair, the disappointed artist buried his face in 
his hands. 

“Come, do not take it so,” cried the friend ; 
twill come to you to-night! Who thinks, ha! 
of work in the morning? and you, Mara, of all 
others, whose inspiration is always in the bottom 
of your glass!” 

‘“‘ True, true, Heinrich! and we will dive for it, 
eh!” and rising, the artist went to a closet and 
brought out a couple of flasks and two tumblers. 
“‘ Here’s what will drive away melancholy.” He 
poured out the wine and they pledged each other. 

** Come, I have a thought,” cried the violoncel- 
list. “It was at Rosenthal, in my dream, that I 
heard the witch music. I will go there to-day, 
with my good fellow, and perhaps it will come 
back to me. I cannot compose in this house, but 
in the green vale and under the blue sky —ah, 
Heinrich! ” 

‘‘T suppose Madame Mara favors you with an 
accompaniment sometimes—ha! ha!” cried the 
friend, laughing. 

Mara held up his finger significantly and shook 
his head. “The public are enchanted with Ger- 
trude’s singing, but ’tis anything rather than adagio 
with me! Ah, mine is a sad lot! And what 
think you? she will give me no more furniture to 
my room, though I have had to part with piece 
after piece to pay for our suppers, Heinrich! You 
see to what I am reduced! but two chairs and a 
bench and table, and my fellow here,” hugging his 
instrument, “which I will die rather than pawn. 
And Madame Mara rides in her carriage and dresses 
like a queen, at the concerts, and wins all hearts, 
and gives me nothing of all the money she has paid 
her! Itall goes to the bank, laid up for her luxury, 
while I have to sell the furniture for this” — point- 
ing to the wine. “ But I’ll outwit her. I have a 
jewelled broach she thinks lost, and mean to sell it 
to-morrow; twill keep us in good liquor for a 
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month, and then I know where to find more of the 
same plunder!” 

The degraded artist chuckled over the idea of 
robbing his wife ; his friend laughed with him, but 
observed that were he blessed with a wife who 
could make money, he would know how to obtain 
it without stratagem. 

“ Oh, as to that, mon ami, remember her foster- 
father — Hiller, the music director; ’tis he en- 
courages her obstinacy, and I should not like to 
break with him altogether. As to Gertrude, I do 
net mean to say she has not also her amiable quali- 
ties — au contraire! She thinks she acts for my 
good ; and then, when I fell into difficulty at Ber- 
lin, did she not come forward nobly and pay my 
debts? Did she not quarrel for my sake with the 
King? Did she not give up her appointment, 
worth two thousand a year, at the court of Frede- 
rick the Great, because the King and I could not 
pull together? Then, after all, 1 am not fit, as she 
says, to be my own master; and I would rather 
submit to her than the monarch who shut me up 
three months, or the corporal who thrashed me! 
’*Sdeath! that corporal with his stout cane! it 
makes me foam to think of it! But I'll pay him 
back some day or other.” And with hand already 
tremulous from drunkenness, Mara filled and 
emptied his glass again, signing to his companion 
to do the same, with a ludicrous expression of hi- 
larious hospitality. 

At this moment the clock struck, and- a door 
opened opposite the one leading into the street. A 
lady of fine figure, and elegantly dressed in a 
riding habit, came into the room. She stopped as 
if about to speak, but seeing the wine on the table 
and the condition of both the tipplers, she cast on 
them a look of profound and withering contempt 
and passed on to the outer door without saying a 
word. 

‘‘ Bravo, Madame Mara!” cried Heinrich, when 
he had recovered from his surprise after she had 
gone out. ‘Her ladyship likes not to find us 
drinking so early. Where goes she,? ah! to the 
rehearsal; and that reminds me, Mara, of what I 
had nearly forgotten. We must go also; so no 
more wine till supper time !” 

«‘T will not go!” said Mara, doggedly. 

“Yes you will. Do you know who is to be 
there? The chapel master from Vienna!” 

« What do you say — Mozart?” cried the vio- 
loncellist, springing up, half sobered by surprise. 

«‘ The very same, mon cher.” 

“« To-day —at rehearsal ?” 

«Exactly; father Doles, Hiller, Weisse and 
others have arranged a concert for the chapel! 
master, and it is to take place to-night. Master 
Wolfgang arrived yesterday. You must go with 
me to rehearsal and see him.” 

“That I will, Heinrich. Do you know it has 
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been the desire of my life to know the great Mo- 
zart?” Oh, to think of his quartettes! I have 
painted him before me as I played his music — 
grand, noble, of towering form, dark, flashing eyes 
and trumpet voice ” — 

‘Hold, Mara, you are out there,” interrupted 
Heinrich, laughing heartily. ‘The little master 
Wolfgang never sat for such a picture! In the 
first place, he is not towering, but low of stature 
and insignificant in appearance.” 

“But no less the great Mozart!” cried Mara, 
with enthusiasm. ‘ The creator of Idomeneo, of 
Don Giovanni! I must know hin, if only to tell 
him how I adore his music. Allons — mon ami ; 
but stay ; I must put on my coat.” 

And pulling off his dressing gown, assisted by 
Heinrich, the musician in trembling haste put on a 
coat that had once been a fine one, though it lacked 
now much of its lace and several buttons; and 
clapping his cap on his head, ard taking up his 
stick, after locking up his violoncello, the two 
worthy companions made their way to the theatre. 





Almost all the distinguished musical characters 
in Leipzig were at the rehearsal of Mozart’s last 
concert, for it was the last he ever gave in that 
musical capital of Europe. There was the vene- 
rable Father Doles, whose guest Mozart was; this 
old man, the cantor of St. Thomas’s church, loved 
him as if he had been his own son; there was the 
cynical director Hiller, whose sternness was not 
proof against the gayety of the chapel master ; 
there were pupils of his and Doles, and many other 
connoisseurs. When our two tipplers arrived, the 


> music and the company seemed to bewilder the 


brain of the violoncellist, already fuddled by the 


> wine he haddrunk. He walked unsteadily to one 


of the side scenes and looked on. The performers 
were rehearsing a scene from Don Giovanni; a 
little, pale, thin man stood on the stage and seem- 
ed much interested, for he stopped them several 
times and forced them to go over what they had 
sung. Several times he stamped: violently on 
the floor, and once he seized one of the singers 
by the shoulders and shook him, crying, “ Prestis- 
simo! I will not have my music dragged out in 
that way!” 

His friends laughed, the singers looked angry, 
Mozart cried “ Da capo!” and they went on, sul- 
lenly, but with more spirit than before. Then he 
encouraged them with “ Bravo, friends, I have 
you now!” and clapped his hands. 

“Ah, Wolfgang!” said an old man in the boxes, 
you are too rough with them.” 

‘Never fear, master Friegang,” replied the 
composer; “ they have need of my ill humor and 
will thank me for it to-night. The audience 
would fall asleep if I did not put some fire into the 
singers. Now the thing will go off decently.” 
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“ Yes, but at the expense ” — 

“‘ Of a costly shoe-buckle, given me by a Viennese 
amateur, which I have broken in stamping at them,” 
interrupted Mozart. ‘‘ Allons, Messieurs!” and 
throughout the piece’s rehearsal the master contin- 
ued to play the same part’ running hither and 
thither, stopping one, correcting another and 
swearing at another, till the performers at last 
caught his spirit and excelled themselves to please 
him. 

“Ts that the man?” asked Mara of his compan- 
ion when the rehearsal was at an end ; and being 
told that it was Mozart, he took off his cap, went 
up to him and made a low, ceremonious bow, 
rolling his red eyes and stammering an expression 
of his sense of the honor of standing in the presence 
of so distinguished a person. 

“Eh, who is this?” inquired the composer, 
turning to Hiller. 

‘One whose company does us no honor,” re- 
plied the director, angrily surveying the slovenly 
figure before him. “I wonder he dares intrude 
himself here.” 

“‘ Who is he, then?” 

“ Mara, at your service — Mara, the violoncel- 
list,” answered the tippler, with another scraping 
bow ; “I would thank you, sir, for your excellent 
music.” 

* Mara? [have heard of you ; you are a famous 
player. I am happy to make your acquaintance.” 

“T thank you, master Mozart; I am most hon- 
ored and happy to make yours ; I have long wished 
for this good fortune. I am aware, sir,” with a 
glance at Hiller, “that I have enemies who mis- 
represent me ; and that is easy, too, for I sometimes 
misrepresent myself. But I would have you ap- 
preciate me. I should like to hear your judgment 
on my playing; [ should hold it an honor, sir, to 
be permitted to play before you. I should esteem 
it a favor if you would visit me. I live at 857 
Windmill street, and shall be happy to see you at 
any time —before noon. It would give me great 
pleasure ” — 

‘| will certainly visit you,” said Mozart. 

“ You — visit this drunken wretch?” exclaimed 
Hiller in unfeigned surprise. ‘ No, he is not wor- 
thy of your acquaintance.” Just then Madame 
Mara passed out and descended to her carriage. 
‘“‘ He is the torment of his excellent wife, who has 
made sacrifices enough for him, and now that he is 
wholly lost and there is no hope of his reformation, 
she allows to him the necessaries of life, even while 
she leaves him forever.” 

“ How ? — Gertrude — my wife — ” stammered 
Mara, mechanically. 

“ Yes, your injured wife ;” repeated the music 
director. ‘ You have outraged her feelings by your 
miserable excesses ; you have destroyed her rest by 
your midnight orgies ; she is weary of you. She 
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will return no more to your house ; she will see you 
no more. ‘To-morrow she departs for Paris.” 

“ Bravo, Heinrich, what fun we shall have!” 
cried the violoncellist, with a flourish of his stick. 
“ Eh bien, foster father.” 

“In pity to you, degraded wretch,” continued 
Hiller, ‘‘she has directed me to supply you with 
provisions as you need, but with no money to 
minister to your depraved passion fo- drinking. 
Now you know what you have to depend upon.” 

“Your most obedient, my lord,” said Mara, 
bowing with a flourish almost to the ground, from 
which obeisance he recovered himself with great 
difficulty, amidst the laughter of the bystanders, 
“JT am wholly at your service, most excellent 
director of music —at your excellency’s service ! 
But I shall not draw on my banker. I am beholden 
to Madame Mara, but I can play the violoncello as 
well as she ; and mine is a venerable Cremonese, 
a capital instrument, I assure you,” turning to Mo- 
zart. “ You should hear me play ; I can give yeu 
a first rate dance, if you will come to my house. 
These gentlemen, here, can tell you something of 
my taste in music.” 

“ Oh, yes,” cried several in a breath ; Monsieur 
Mara is a first rate player on the violoncello. You 
are too severe with him, Monsieur Hiller.” 

“Oh, much too severe!” repeated others. ‘‘ Ma- 
ra isa good fellow —an excellent fellow — and the 
best of company. What should we do without 
him? He is the life of our suppezvs.” Hiller, in 
disgust, drew Mozart away; Doles and his party 
had already gone. They left the theatre while the 
inebriated musician was making a grateful speech 
to his “ good friends,” and gesticulating in a manner 
to kill them with laughter. 





We change the scene to the celebrated Rosen- 
thal, the beautiful retreat where Goethe passed so 
many hours of leisure when a student. It was in- 
deed a valley of roses; for the season was early 
summer, when flowers are most abundant and the 
tender green of the rich foliage is freshest and 
brightest. It was a lovely afternoon, but not sul- 
try; there was no cottage as yet to accommodate 
guests, but a large awning was spread for tempo- 
rary use ; and just in the shade of a group of trees 
was set out a table with refreshments. There were 
not more than a dozen seats arranged round it, evi- 
dently for a small and select company. Ere long 
carriages drove up and some ladies alighted and 
began to arrange the collation. ‘T'wo of them were 
the wife and daughter of Doles; they brought 
flowers which they had gathered, and decorated 
the table, placing a wreath of roses and laurels 
over the seat destined to be occupied by their 
honored guest. The rest of the company soon 
joined them, and it would be interesting, had we 
space, to relate the conversation that formed the 
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most delightful part of their entertainment. 
were a few choice spirits, met to enjoy the society 
of Mozart in an hour sacred to friendship. There 
was no lack of humor and mirth; indeed the com- 
poser would have acted at variance with his cha- 
racter had he not beguiled even the gravest by his 
amusing sallies; but the themes of their discourse 
were the musical masters of the world and the state 
and prospects of their art. 

«¢ You have in truth some reason to quarrel with 
our good Leipzig,” said one of the company to 
Mozart. ‘ We are slow and cold; we hang back 
from what they ca!l your innovations, but time will 
bring us along ; and you must not, meantime, judge 
us incapable of appreciating the wonders you have 
made known to the world.” 

“Far from it,” replied the composer; “ or if I 
should be vexed at the caution of your public taste, 
unwilling to admire at once what is new, I should 
be rebuked by your eminence in concerts and 
church music. You are unrivalled in your artists, 
and to please your connoisseurs I should esteem 
the highest triumph in my life.” 

‘But could we only entice you to live here” — 

‘‘ No, the atmosphere does not suit me ; the re- 
serve would chill my efforts, for I live upon the love 
of those who suffer me to doas I please. Some 
other time, perhaps, I may come to Leipzig; just 
now Vienna is the place forme. By the way, what 
think you of Bonn?” 

** You cannot think of Bonn for a residence?” 

“Not I; but never despair! Had you asked 
me where art had the least chance of spreading 
her wings for a bold flight — where she was most 
securely chained down and forbidden to soar, I 
should have’ answered, ‘ Bonn.’ But that unpro- 
mising city has produced one of the greatest 
geniuses of our day.” 

“ Who — who?” 
among the company. 

«« A lad —a mere lad — who has been under the 
tutelage of the Elector’s masters, and shocked them 
all by his musical eccentricities. They were ready 
to give him up in disgust. He came to me just 
before I left Vienna; modest, abashed, doubting 
his own genius, but eager to learn his fate from my 
lips. I gave him one of my most difficult pieces ; 
he executed it in a manner so spirited, so admira- 
ble —carried away by the music, which entered 
his very soul — forgetful of his faint heartedness — 
full of inspiration! ”T'was an artist, I assure you ; 
a true and noble one, and I told him so.” 

“‘ His name?” 

“Louis Von Beethoven.” 

“‘T know his father well,” said Hiller. 

“Then you know one who has given the world 
a treasure! For mark me; railed at as he may 
be for refusing to follow in the beaten path, de- 
cried for his contempt of ‘ordinary rules, the lad 
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They $ Beethoven will rise to a splendid fame! But his 


forte will be sacred music.” 

The conversation turned to the works of Bach 
and Handel. 

As the sun declined westward the company rose 
and returned to the city. When they had left the 
grounds, a figure came forward from the conceal- 
ment of the foliage and walked pensively to and 
fro. He had heard most of the conversation unob- 
served ; it was the artist Mara. 

“Well, well,” he said to himself, «‘ I have heard 
and know him now. His taste is the same with 
mine; he glories in Handel and old Sebastian ; 
and yet, how much may still be done! Ah, that 
music in my dream!” He struck his forehead. 
“ But I can keep nothing in my head; Mara — 
Mara — non e piu com era prima: If ’twere not 
for this vertigo, this throbbing that I feel whenever 
I strive to collect my thoughts and fix them on an 
idea; if I could but grasp the conception, oh, 
*twould be glorious !” 

The spirit of art had not yet left the degraded 
being it had once inspired ; but how sad were the 
struggles of the soul against her painful and con- 
taminating bonds! 

“ Why,” resumed the soliloquist, “ why was I 
not invited to make one among the company as- 
sembled here to welcome the great chapel master? 
I too am a famous artist ; I can appreciate music ; 
the public have pronounced me entitled to rank 
among the first. But nobody will associate with 
Mara in the day time! It is only at night, at the 
midnight revels, where such grave ones as the di- 
rector scorn to appear, that Mara, like a bird of 
evil omen, is permitted to show his face. Then 
they shout and clap for me and call me a merry 
fellow ; and I am the merriest of them all! But I 
do not like such welcome ; I would rather be rea- 
sonable if I could, and the wine would let me — 
the wine —am I a slave to that? Ha, a slave! 
Alas! it isso ; wine is my master, and he is jealous 
of every other, and beats me when I rebel, till I 
cry mercy and crouch at his feet again. Oh, if I 
had a friend strong enough to get me out of his 
clutches! but I have no friends — none — not even 
Gertrude. She has left me, and there is no one at 
home now, even to reproach me when I come back 
drunk, or make a noise in the house over the table 
with a companion or two. Heinrich — no— he 
laughs and makes game of me like the rest. I am 
sick of this miserable life; I am tired of being 
laughed at and shunned ; I will put an end to it all, 
and then they will say once again,‘ Poor Mara!’” 

With a sudden start the wretched man rushed 
away and was presently hid among the branches of 
the trees. A whistle was heard just then, and a 
lad, walking briskly, followed, hallooing after him. 
He came just in time. A stream, a branch of the 
Pleysse, watered the bottom of the valley; Mara 
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was about to throw himself into it in the deepest 
spot, when his arm was caught by his pursuer. 

‘¢ What in the fiend’s name are you about ?” 

‘«« Let me alone!” cried Mara, struggling. 

«« Do you mean to be drowned? ” 

“ Yes; that is just what I want. I came here 
for that purpose. And what have you to say against 
it, Friedrich?” 

“ Nothing, if your fancy runs that way,” replied 
the lad, laughing. ‘“ Only you have plenty of 
leisure for it hereafter, and just now you are 
wanted.” 

“ Wanted?” 

“‘ Yes; I came to look for you.” 

‘¢ Who wants the poor drunkard Mara?” 

“They want you at Breithoff’s to-night, at the 
supper given to Mozart after the concert, and you 
must bring your instrument ; we are to have some 
rare fun. Come, if you are obedient, you shall go 
with me to the concert.” 

Mozart’s concert! Surprised and pleased that 
some of his acquaintance had remembered him, 
Mara suflered himself to be led away by his com- 
panion. 





The concert was a splendid one and attended 
by all the taste and fashion of Leipzig. The or- 
chestra was admirable, the singers were full of 
spirit and good humor, the audience delighted, the 
composer gratified and thankful. The good effect 
of his drilling at rehearsal was evident ; but those 
who listened to the noble music and rewarded the 

: performers by frequent bursts of tumultuous ap- 
; plause, knew not the source of their unusual ani- 
mation and gave them all the credit. Mozart 
thanked them in a brief speech, and as soon as the 
concert was at an end was led off in triumph by the 
connoisseurs, his friends. 

Magnificent beyond expectation was the enter- 
tainment prepared, and attended by many among 
the wealthy and the noble, as well as the most dis- 
tinguished artists. The votaries of art had indeed 
superior claims, for the feast was in honor of art 
and her noblest son. The revelry was prolonged 
beyond midnight, and as the guests became warmed 
with good cheer, we are bound to record that the 
conversation lost its rational tone, and that comical 
sallies and uproarious laughter began to usurp the 
place of critical discourse. They had songs from 
all who were musical ; Mara, among the rest, was 
brought in, dressed in a fantastic but slovenly man- 
ner, and made to play for the amusement of the 
company. When he had played several pieces, 
the younger guests began to put their practical 
jokes upon him and provoke him to imitate the 
noises of different animals on his violoncello. Mara 
entered into all their fun, convulsing them with his 
grotesque speeches and gestures, drinking glass 
after glass, till at last he fell back quite overpowered 
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and insensible. Then his juvenile tormentors 
painted his face and clipped his mustaches and 
tricked him out in finery that gave him the look of 
a candidate for Bedlam, and had him carried to his 
own house, laughing to imagine what his sensations 
would be next morning, when he should discover 
, how ludicrously he had been disfigured. In short, 
the whole party were considerably beyond the 
bounds of propriety and sound judgment. Mozart 
also 








It was considerably after noon the next day, that 
» poor Mara, the victim of those merciless revellers, 
might be seen sitting disconsolately in his deserted 
> home. He had no heart even to be enraged at the 
cruelties practised on him. Pale as death, his eyes 
’ sunken and bloodshot, his limbs shivering, sat this 
; miserable wretch, dressed in the same mockery of 
> finery which had been heaped upon him in wicked 
sport. 

The door opened and Mozart entered. 

At sight of the composer Mara rose and me- 
chanically returned his salutation. Mozart looked 
grave and sad. 

“You are much the worse for last night’s dissi- 
pation, my good fellow,” said he. 

‘Ah, master Mozart,” said the violoncellist, 
with a faint smile, “it is too good of you to visit 
such a dog as poor Mara.” 

“T have something to say to you, friend,” an- 
swered the composer in a voice of emotion. “ In 
the first place, let me thank you for your music 
last night.” 

The bewildered artist passed his hand across 
his forehead. 

“T say, let me thank you. 
have heard such music.” 

‘You were pleased with it?” asked Mara, 
looking up, while a beam of joy shot into the 
darkness of his soul. 

“ Pleased? it was noble—heart-stirring! I 
must own I did not exvect such from you. I ex- 
pected to be shocked, but I was charmed. And 
when you played the air from Idomeneo—-sacré ! 
but it went to my soul. I have never had my 
music so thoroughly appreciated —so admirably 
executed. Mara, you are a master of yourart! I 
¢ reverence you!” 

“You?” repeated the artist, drawing his breath 
quickly. 

“Yes; I own you for my brother, and so I told 
them all last night.” 

The poor man gave a leap and seized the master 
by both hands; rapture had penetrated his inmost 
heart. ““Olr, you make me very happy!” falter- 
ed he. 

*T am glad of it; for now I am going to say 
something painful.” Mara hung hishead. “Nay, 
’ I reproach myself as much as you. We both 
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behaved ill last night ; we both forgot the dignity 
of the artist and the man.” 

Again the poor violoncellist looked bewildered. 

“ We forgot that such as we are set up for an 
example to the uninitiated, and yielded to the 
tempter, wine! Art—our mother—has reason 
to blush for us.” . 

“For me,” cried Mara, deeply moved. 
not for you.” 

“Yes, for me,” repeated Mozart; “and for 
all who were there. It was ‘a shameful scene. 
What,” he continued, with rising indignation, 
«‘ what would the true friends of art have thought 
of such beastly orgies, celebrated in her name? 
Why, they would have said, perhaps, ‘these men 
are wild fellows, but we must let them have their 
way ; we owe the fine music they give us to their 
free living ; they must have stimulus to compose or 
play well.’ Wo, no, no! it is base to malign the 
holy science we love. Such excesses but unfit us 
for work; I have never owed a good thought to 
the bottle. I tell you I hate myself for last night’s 
foolery.” 

“‘ Ah, master; you who are so far above me!” 
sighed Mara. 

“And lo, here, the wreck of a noble being!” 
said the composer, in a low voice and with much 
bitterness ; then resuming, “ Listen to me, Mara. 
You have been your own enemy; but your fall 
is not wholly your own work. Youare wondrously 
gifted; you can be, you shall be, snatched from 
ruin. You can, you shall, rise above those who 
would trample on you now ; become renowned and 
beloved and leave an honored name to posterity. 
You have given me a lesson, Mara —a lesson 
which I shal! remember my life long— which I 
shall teach te others. You have done me good 
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—I will do something for you. Come with me to 
Vienna.” 

The poor violoncellist had eagerly listened to the 
words of him he so venerated — whom he looked 
on as a superior being. While he talked to him 
as an equal, while he acknowledged his genius, 
lamented his faults and gave him hope that all was 
not yet lost, the spirit of the degraded creature 
revived within him. It was the waking of his 
mind’s energies ; the struggle of the soul for life — 
for life against the lethargy of a mortal malady. 
Life triumphed! Mara was once more a man ; 
but overcome by the conflict and by the last gene- 
rous offer, he sank back, bowed his face upon his 
hands and wept aloud. 

“Come,” cried Mozart, after a pause, during 
which his own ¢yes were moistened, “come, we 
have no time to lose. I go out to-night ty the 
evening post for Vienna ; you must accompany me. 
Take this purse, put your dress in order and make 
haste. I will call for you at eight. Be ready 
then. Not a word more.” 

And forcing a well filled purse into his trembling 
hands, the master hastened away too quickly to 
hear a word of thanks from the man he had saved 
from worse than death. 
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The great composer was early summoned from 
this and many other works of mercy and benevo- 
lence. But if his noble design was unaccomplished, 
at least good seed was sown, and Mara placed 
once more within the view of the goal of virtuous 
hope. Rescued from the mire of degradation, he 
might, by perseverance, have won the prize; if he 
did not, the fault was this time wholly his own. 
Whatever the termination of his career, the moral 
lesson is for us the same. 
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(See engraving.) aa 


Too late — too late — ye steal before me, 
Fond thoughts of home, of love and joy ! 
The wings of fate cluse darkening o’er me — 
Oh God! my wife! my boy! 
. 
My own sweet wife! Ise thy face — 
Thy pure, young face upraised to mine, 
Thy glossy ringlets’ waving grace, 
‘Thy blush, thy smile divine! 


Thy pleading eyes, that drooped like flowers, 
Beneath a cloud, when I was cold —*~ 

Oh! to win back the wasted hours, ‘ '' 
My brief life’s lavished gold ! ao.” 


My child! my heart's own hope and pride, 
My dark-eyed, blooming, glorious boy ! 
Thou comest — oh! in mercy hide 
That gaze of thoughtless joy! 
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Yes, Honor! ’gainst thine idlename, _ >.» 
A bubble that a breath may break, 

To ’scape the knave’s or fool’s false blame, 
Tuer happiness I stake. 


I yield to thee my hope, my love, 
Her life that yet in joy has smiled, 
My peace on earth — my bliss above — 
Oh God! my wife and child ! 


I'll dream no more! I'l] nerve my soul — 
Hurrah! the wild — the magic wine! 

Fill up — fill high — the glorious bowl! 
Drown care in draughts divine ! 


The past —the future! hence, away ! 

Fears, dreams and doubts — my spirit’s strife -- 
I dare not think, or feel, or pray — 

Oh God! my boy -- my wife! 
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A CHAPTER ON 


WOMAN; 


OR THE BEAUTY OF CONSISTENCY. 


BY STELLA. 





Ir women are not perfect it certainly is not from 
want of proper instruction. ‘Tome after tome 
is written for our benefit, and though at the first 
glance it may seem somewhat singular that one- 
half of the human race is so painfully solicitous for 
the improvement of the other half, upon the whole 
it is gratifying as affording us conclusive evidence 
that men are willing to occupy the same world 
with us, and that we are not regarded as intruders. 

The present age is peculiarly rich in this species 
of literature, written of course with various degrees 
of talent, but all agreeing in some important par- 
ticulars. In the first place, we are considered sig- 
nally blessed in being the chosen companion of a 
superior intelligence ; and in the second, we are 
exhorted so to improve the little capacity with 
which nature has endowed us, that we may be 
able to meet on some terms of equality. We must 
attend to the science of numbers, that we may be 
able to account for every penny that may be en- 
trusted to us; and grammar, that we may not use 
two negatives, when even one was not intended — 
in short, we must so perfect ourselves in every 
branch of human learning, that if a sudden pinch 
becomes necessary, we shall be qualified to educate 
our whole family, and thanks to nobody. 

But if the culture of the mind is important, how 
much more so that of the heart and the affections! 
From the moment when we assume the sacred 
name of wife, we must take leave of every human 
imperfection. Faults that were scarcely noticed, 
and indeed were rather liked before marriage, be- 
come insupportable afterward. We must there- 
fore so oil the machinery of domestic life, so clear 
away the thorns and nettles of existence, by receiv- 
ing them if necessary in our own bosoms, that 
when the chosen one steps within his bower, all 
may be harmony and peace —or to drop metaphor 
and express in one brief sentence the crowning 
grace of womanhood, “ always to meet our hus- 
bands with a smile !” 

“What, always?” 

Yes! not on Sundays merely, or two or three 
times a week, but always! It may be a vacant 
smile, a sardonic smile, an anguished smile, or as 
in the case of those whose partners are always 
hanging about the chimney corner, a stereotyped 
smile, but still it must be a smile of some descrip- 
tion or other. 
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“ You alarm me—what, no allowances for 
casualities, contingencies, &c.?” 

None whatever ; it matters little what is your 
situation. If the twins are both down with the 
measles and “ the babe” hampered with “ the 
snuffles ” — if the news is just promulgated that “ ile 
is spilt all over the new carpet,” or the “ biggest 
chany tureen is broke all to smash,’ or if biting 
tenpenny nails has reduced your stock of teeth, so 
that you would fain be excused from even the 
slightest draw ; or more painful still, if your senses 
forewarn you that a favorite dish is burnt to a 
cinder ; still it is all the same — teeth or no teeth, 
cinder or no cinder, it must be done! Martyrs 
have smiled at the stake and you can. 

Oh! ye spinsters who are sighing to preside over 
a household, little ye wot of the trials of your mar- 
ried sisters, who, tremblingly alive to the uncer- 
tainties of undone, or overdone, never seat them- 
selves at their noontide meal, without dreading 
the first plunge of the knife, like the poor wretch 
under the hands of his surgeon. 

It must not be supposed that we are thus urged 
on to the performance of duty without a fair sea- 
soning of flattery. Far from it — words are cheap 
things, and it is lavished upon us without stint or 
measure. ; 


“* Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
Oh! what were man? A world without a sun!” 


was the agonizing cry of a distinguished poet, 
(though we must be pardoned for suggesting that 
if a different vowel had been substituted in the last 
word it would have been more strictly “ truthful,”) 
and the changes have been so constantly rung upon 
‘* heaven’s last best gift,” that, perfectly and entirely 
convinced of our own incomparable sweetness and 
excellence, and exasperated at being paid in such 
worthless coin, we are ready to exclaim “ nuf- 
ced ;” a phrase which we take — for we value our- 
selves on our knowledge of the defunct languages 
—to be good Latin. 

Now, if anything was really meant by all these 
flourishes, we could forgive them were they ten 
times more flat and absurd than they are ; but we 
can all recall the remark of one of our red brethren, 
when fobbed off with “ talk” instead of his favorite 
beverage. If they sincerely wished to give us some 
tangible proof of their regard, why not send us to 
16] 
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A CHAPTER ON WOMAN; 


OR THE BEAUTY OF CONSISTENCY. 





BY STELLA. 





Ir women are not perfect it certainly is not from 
want of proper instruction. ‘Tome after tome 
is written for our benefit, and though at the first 
glance it may seem somewhat singular that one- 
half of the human race is so painfully solicitous for 
the improvement of the other half, upon the whole 
it is gratifying as affording us conclusive evidence 
that men are willing to occupy the same world 
with us, and that we are not regarded as intruders. 

The present age is peculiarly rich in this species 
of literature, written of course with various degrees 
of talent, but all agreeing in some important par- 
ticulars. In the first place, we are considered sig- 
nally blessed in being the chosen companion of a 
superior intelligence ; and in the second, we are 
exhorted so to improve the little capacity with 
which nature has endowed us, that we may be 
able to meet on some terms of equality. We must 
attend to the science of numbers, that we may be 
able to account for every penny that may be en- 
trusted to us; and grammar, that we may not use 
two negatives, when even one was not intended — 
in short, we must so perfect ourselves in every 
branch of human learning, that if a sudden pinch 
becomes necessary, we shall be qualified tv educate 
our whole family, and thanks to nobody. 

But if the culture of the mind is important, how 
much more so that of the heart and the affections! 
From the moment when we assume the sacred 
name of wife, we must take leave of every human 
imperfection. Faults that were scarcely noticed, 
and indeed were rather liked before marriage, be- 
come insupportable afterward. We must there- 
fore so oil the machinery of domestic life, so clear 
away the thorns and nettles of existence, by receiv- 
ing them if necessary in our own bosoms, that 
when the chosen one steps within his bower, all 
may be harmony and peace — or to drop metaphor 
and express in one brief sentence the crowning 
grace of womanhood, “ always to meet our hus- 
bands with a smile !” 

** What, always?” 

Yes! not on Sundays merely, or two or three 
times a week, but always! It may be a vacant 
smile, a sardonic smile, an anguished smile, or as 
in the case of those whose partners are always 
hanging about the chimney corner, a stereotyped 
smile, but still it must be a smile of some descrip- 
tion or other. 
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“You alarm me—what, no allowances for 
casualities, contingencies, &c.?” 

None whatever ; it matters little what is your 
situation. If the twins are both down with the 
measles and “the babe” hampered with “ the 
snuffles ” — if the news is just promulgated that “ ile 
is spilt all over the new carpet,” or the “ biggest 
chany tureen is broke all to smash,” or if biting 
tenpenny nails has reduced your stock of teeth, so 
that you would fain be excused from even the 
slightest draw ; or more painful still, if your senses 
forewarn you that a favorite dish is burnt to a 
cinder ; still it is all the same — teeth or no teeth, 
cinder or no cinder, it must be done! Martyrs 
have smiled at the stake and you can. 

Oh! ye spinsters who are sighing to preside over 
a household, little ye wot of the trials of your mar- 
ried sisters, who, tremblingly alive to the uncer- 
tainties of undone, or overdone, never seat them- 
selves at their noontide meal, without dreading 
the first plunge of the knife, like the poor wretch 
under the hands of his surgeon. 

It must not be supposed that we are thus urged 
on to the performance of duty without a fair sea- 
soning of flattery. Far from it — words are cheap 
things, and it is lavished upon us without stint or 
measure. : 


** Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
Oh! what were man? A world without a sun!” 


was the agonizing cry of a distinguished poet, 
(though we must be pardoned for suggesting that 
if a different vowel had been substituted in the last 
word it would have been more strictly “ truthful,’’) 
and the changes have been so constantly rung upon 
‘“‘ heaven’s last best gift,” that, perfectly and entirely 
convinced of our own incomparable sweetness and 
excellence, and exasperated at being paid in such 
worthless coin, we are ready to exclaim “ nuf- 
ced ;” a phrase which we take — for we value our- 
selves on our knowledge of the defunct languages 
—to be good Latin. 

Now, if anything was really meant by all these 
flourishes, we could forgive them were they ten 
times more flat and absurd than they are ; but we 
can all recall the remark of one of our red brethren, 
when fobbed off with “ talk” instead of his favorite 
beverage. If they sincerely wished to give us some 
tangible proof of their regard, why not send us to 
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the Legislature, or to Congress, or let us taste the 
sweets of office? This would amount to some- 
thing; and yet I will venture to say that with all 
their vaporing about our ineffable loveliness and 
goodness, if the very best of us were to run for 
sheriff or constable or even captain in the militia, 
the meanest article in “ hose and doublet ” would 
be preferred before her. But we will not aggravate : 
let us essay a little cool argument. Suppose, for 
instance, we occupy the Presidential chair! not 
that we would wish the exclusive possession of it ; 
oh, dear, no! We are not grasping, and would be 
content with every fourth term. Now what could 
be a prettier compliment to the governments of the 
old world than that we, seeing how wel! they pros- 
pered under female domination, were inclined to 
copy their example? And I will leave it to every 
candid person to say whether the sight of a fair 
young face, (for she must be handsome, as beauty 
is everything in a woman,) surrounded by her 
female Cabinet, would not be a far more attractive 
spectacle than a parcel of ancient male countenan- 
ces, wrinkled and screwed up by cares and politics. 
There would doubtless be difficulties in making a 
selection —some would be for a blonde, others 
for a brunette, for we “are best distinguished by 
black, brown or fair.” The proper age too might 
be a question ; but aged females, I believe, must 
waive their claims, since the prejudice in favor 
of youth and beauty is so strong that they never 
could secure an election. We have our own views 
on this point, and if closely pressed we should say 
that, if a woman is ever in her prime, it is at the 
exact age of thirty-five ; but we would not dictate. 
She must be single, for if it is undesirable to have 
“a brother near the throne,” how much more so a 
husband. Consider a moment, how many precious 
reforms could be effected, for it is not in our nature 
to refuse when properly solicited. Up steps an 
advocate for a change in the pst office. ‘“ My 
dear Miss, look at the postage —think of love- 
letters—I am separated from a lovely creature, 
and having to pay both ways, it’s trying, very 
trying. Love is love, but money’s money, and if 
I can’t have the one without relinquishing the 
other, the thing is settled, that’s all.” Who can 
doubt that being the soul of sentiment herself, and 
anxious to promote the spread of disinterested 
affection, she would reduce them to their exact 
value — nothing ? 

And here comes a son of Mars, brimful of wrath 
and valor, and manfully does he expostulate upon 
the reduction of the army, and the paltry policy of 
economising administrations, and earnestly does 
she listen to him. ‘Say not another word—I 
have ever regarded it as the most atrocious act of 
this or of any other government —a pretty business, 
truly, to cut off the only decently personable 
fellows we have! Such favorites of the ladies, 
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too, and such splendid uniforms! I declare, if it 
would not offend the sovereign people, I would 
issue a ukase that every third man should slip into 
regimentals, for what saith the poet — 


‘Oh! would upon this earth there stood 
Some more of such a frame! 

Then life would be all poetry 
And weariness a name !’”’ 


And lo! a deputation from the far west, praying 
for appropriations to clear out the father of rivers, 
(a fine example he sets to his juniors indeed,) for 
really the dear old gentleman has become so choked 
up with planters and sawyers and what not, as to 
cause a frightful annual loss to’ the country of free 
independent voters, to say nothing of women and 
children. ‘‘ Put your hands into the treasury,” she 
would say, “ and help yourselves ; and if you need 
hands as well as money, take some of my members 
of Congress and let them do something to earn their 
eight dollars a day. They had far better be grub- 
bing up snags than making dull speeches. ‘Talk 
of a woman’s tongue, forsooth! I thank my stars 
it’s no part of my business to listen to them, for if 
it were I would throw up my office and retire to 
the shades of private life.” 

These remarks, rambling and discursive though 
they be, were called forth by two works which 
have recently fallen under my observation. One is 
entitled “ Woman’s Worth, or Hints to raise the 
female character,” etc. ; and the other, “ Romance 
of Biography, or memoirs of women loved or cele- 
brated by poets,” etc. etc.; another proof of the regard 
felt for us by the other sex. Such immense strain- 
ing to elevate us to the proper level has not been 
without its effect ; and they have so overdone the 
business, as it were, that it will not be amiss to 
give a little pull on the other side. It is kind thus 
to sacrifice their own improvement for the sake of 
ours ; though we cannot help saying that, generally 
speaking, example is at least as good as precept, 
and that if a small portion of the pains devoted to 
us, had been bestowed where it was as much needed, 
it would have been quite as well all round. 

My object, however, in alluding to these publica- 
tions, was not so much to speak of their merits as 
to introduce to the faverable notice of the public 
two new works which are in the course of publica- 
tion, and which are intended as a set off to them. 
To make the compliment more specific they have 
similar titles, only making the necessary alterations. 
The first is entitled, Man’s Worth, or Hints to 
raise the Male character, &c.; and though it is 
somewhat unusual to review a work before it is 
fairly in print, I cannot deny myself the gratifica- 
tion of giving the public a foretaste of the rich treat 
in store for them. It is written by a lady, and 
though the title would imply that the class to which 
it is addressed might occasionally be guilty of 
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‘short comings,” the general scope of the work 
does not sustain that idea. The introduction treats 
of man’s mission generally, and so strong is the 
author’s sense of his influence upon “society,” that 
if she is correct, it is no uncommon thing for his 
nearest female relative to be “afraid to call her 
soul her own.” She draws a masterly parallel 
between the sexes, but here I cannot but dissent 
from the correctness of her views. No one, we 
believe, ever doubted our sincere regard for that 
portion of the human family, and yet, adoring and 
reverencing them as we do from our inmost souls, 
and ready in comparison to take the lowest round 
in the human ladder, I cannot believe that “socie- 
ty”? would have been as well or better without us, 
for to such lengths do her arguments go; and 
though I know we are “ matter too soft a lasting 
mark to bear,” still as we are women and cannot 
help it, philosophy and self respect should lead us 
to make the best of it. 
her own views, and she maintains them with an 
eloquence and force of reasoning worthy of the 
palmy days of Burke and Sheridan. “ If women 
were alone the occupants of this earth,” she ex- 
claims, “who would surmount our spires with 
weathercocks, construct our mill-dams or build our 
frigates? or if built, who would promenade the 
quarter-deck, tug for life at the hausers, rig out 
the spanker boom or clew up the mainsails? Let 
that female who is not afraid of climbing, answer !” 

The other work is of a less general character, 
being entitled “ Romance of Biography, or memoirs 
of men loved or celebrated by distinguished women 
—--a series of anecdotes showing the influence 
which manly goodness and valor have exercised on 
women of genius.’ Its very name, I should think, 
would secure for it a general perusal. This is also 
from a female pen, and though written in a less 
elevated style than the preceding, it is not less in- 
teresting, for her heart is as it were bathed in the 


Our author, however, has 
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subject. She begins, as she should do, with the 
beloved of the lamented Sappho, the Lesbian boy ! 
and it is an interesting fact that the character of 
boys has been the same from time immemorial. 
The same dogged obstinacy and indifference to 
the feelings of others, the same perversity of mind. 
Of course he rejected her love, he did; he had no 
occasion for the article. Think of a boy’s loving 
any body but himself! The thing is preposterous 
—it is not in him—and if she chose to destroy 
herself instead of suing for damages, what was it 
to him, pray ? 

My limits will not permit me to follow her 
through the host of individuals, loved and valued 
by queens and titled dames, from Catherine of 
Russia down to Lady Blessington ; and we turn to 
those of our own land who have been blessed by 
the hearts and hands of our distinguished country- 
women. And here our author has shown uncom- 
mon tact, for though her materials were scanty, 
very scanty, she has managed to concoct a dish 
that cannot fail to gratify. The part doubtless has 
its advantages, though it cannot be denied that its 
effect is rather to cast them a leetle into the back- 
ground, so to speak ; a fact which I record, not in 
the least to their disparagement but simply to con- 
sole those of their sex who have never been “ loved” 
by any but ordinary women. ‘The work is to be 
enriched with portraits, which will add immensely 
to its value. 

I have thus endeavored in my poor way to exhibit 
the public sentiment in behalf of two meritorious 
female writers ; and whatever difference of opinion 
may exist as to their literary merits, there can be 
none as to the dutiful and pious feeling which per- 
vades their every page. It is a beautiful tribute of 
gratitude to that sex ‘‘in whose smile we live, in 
whose frown we die,” and it is a meet offering 
for such a shrine. 
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BY MRS. JAMES HALL. 





By the red sun glerming 
In its crimson dye, 
By the glory streaming 
O'er the evening sky, 
Thoughts and fancies onward sweeping 
Where those sunset rays lie sleeping 
To thy presence fly ; 
Thoughts of each delicious scene 
Where together we have been. 


We have watched together 
Many an evening’s close, 

When the autumn weather 
Shed its sweet repose ; 


When the sunset soft and tender, 

Likened to the noon in splendor, 
Till the moon arose, 

And the mingled day and night 

Shone with too surpassing light 


Far apart and lonely 

Each is gazing now; 
Autumn’s glories only 

Shine with half their glow ; 
Till in distance and in dreaming 
We have met in fancy’s seeming ; 

Then the shadows grow 
Beautiful once more, and bright, 
As the loved and olden light. 
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LOST AND WON; OR THE GAME OF CHESS. 


BY MISS EMILY E. CHUBBUCK. 


A FrRo.icksome little creature was my cousin Fanny 
Fay ; a perfect sunbeam in this dark world ; a dew- 
gem in a desert. You would never have dreamed 
that Fanny Fay was made to think. She was too 
fresh and beautiful; too gladsome and warm- 
hearted. People seemed to take it for granted 
that the child’s little head, elegantly classic though 
it was in its contour, was made for nothing in the 
world but to carry about its sunny flaxen curls and 
nestle dowri lovingly on the bosoms of those who 
chose to pet her; that is, everybody but us chil- 
dren. We indeed knew that Fanny was just the 
knowingest, cunningest, most delightfully wise little 
body that ever dressed a doll, set a baby-house in 
order, made mimic tea-parties or told fairy stories. 
Oh, what delightful times we used to have, down 
in uncle Fay’s meadow, beneath the old butternut! 
that darling old butternut which I love better than 
all the rest of the trees in the world. Think not 
this is a tree unknown to story, either. My good 
aunt Fay could tell how, when a whole troop of 
raging Mohawks came like the Goths and Vandals 
of yore upon a little frontier house, close beside it, 
its green old arms had received her blessed mother 
with the babe that slept upon her bosom; and then 
we would all laugh and wink knowingly at each 
other, and measure with dancing eyes the stalwart 
form of our hearty old uncle Charley, immeasurably 
tickled at the odd conceit of his ever having been a 
baby. ‘The butternut was endeared to us because 
to Fanny’s mother it was a kind of sacred relic, a 
keepsake to remind her of dark days and brave 
hearts. Then it was dear for other reasons ; it had 
just the thickest foliage and cast the broadest and 
coolest shade of any tree in the vicinity. And 
moreover, there was a clear, joyous stream that 
gurgled over the smooth pebbles close beside it ; 
and beneath it was a large flat stone, grown over 
with rich, soft, golden moss, that nature must have 
placed there on purpose for just such a troop of glad, 
free, loving spirits as we were. Oh, how we made 
the mocking old woods just beyond ring again with 
shouts of merry laughter; and how the groups of 
laurel and fragrant azalia yielded up to us their 
honors, to say nothing of the spicy wintergreen, 
betrayed by its crimson fruit into the most depre- 
dating of little fingers. But these days passed as 
happy days always will; though sorrowful ones 
cling to us and lengthen out their thread, somewhat 
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as my grandmother’s fingers used to hang upon a 
thread of worsted. These days passed, and we 
were all immured within the walls of a school room. 
My uncle Fay was a good sort of man, but he had 
some queer notions; as, from a single specimen, I 
am sure you will readily admit. He had somehow 
got it into his head that — you will hardly believe 
me when I tell you — that girls must study mathe- 
matics. It was perfectly ridiculous, and Fanny’s 
red nether lip, when she looked for the first time 
over the dry, unmeaning pages of her arithmetic, 
showed that she regarded the subject in the proper 
light. But Fanny wasa wonderfully good natured 
child, and, I suspect, in a few moments resolved, 
if it was her destiny to become a martyr, to suffer 
cheerfully ; for, as soon as she left the school room 
her clear, silvery voice burst forth as wildly musical 
asever. From that hour Fanny Fay commenced 
her tedious march among the nine digits, in every 
variety of their combination, with the magical 
nothing, that, like a born sovereign as it is, owes 
all its mighty greatness to position; and on she 
went, among xes and square roots, and cubes and 
angles, and spheroids and trapezoids, and other 
queer things, invented by stiff old men, to make 
young minds as square-cornered and ungraceful as 
their own. How we all pitied Fanny Fay! And 
well we might; for while we were storing our 
memories with choice bits of French and Latin and 
becoming initiated into the mysteries of water- 
colors, my poor cousin puzzled her brain over the 
odd conceits of crazy geometricians. The worst 
of it was, however, that Fanny didn’t seem to 
know but her studies were just as pleasant as ours. 
How strange! Why, our tasks were just the most 
delightful in the world. There was botany! We 
were like so many bees among the flowers. We 
only sipped the honey of the science. And can 
any one ask what the honey is? Gentleman 
reader, I cannot tell you; you would never be able 
to appreciate it if I did. But, dear lady, look back 
a moment and you will wonder how you could have 
asked. Did you ever take a strojl on a real sum- 
mer’s day, when the sleepy clouds, seemingly lulled 
by the rich haze of the atmosphere, could searce be 
seen to float, and the breeze that brushed your 
cheek was heavy with the broad earth’s wealth of 
fragrance? Did you ever go forth, on such a day, 
with those you loved? 1 don’t mean with those 
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you love now, but those you then thought the only 
beings on earth you cared to please. Then you 
remember the cool dingle where you halted and 
brought forth the contents of your baskets, prepara- 
tory to filling them with flowers; and you recollect 
the old log, grown over with moss and lichens, and 
the dainty little violets that peeped out from be- 
neath it; and you have not forgotten the half 
manly, half boyish face of one who filled your cup 
from the gushing spring, and brought you flowers, 
making you at the same time the envy and the 
proud butt of your companions. Then, with your 
baskets strung on your arms, their floral treasures 
bursting through every mesh in the gwisted willows ; 


can you forget the walk homeward? and the half 


hour, while, loth to part, you all lingered around the 
garden gate? and then the reluctant good night! 
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Ah, fair lady, you well know what is the poesy of . 


the little maiden’s favorite science. That was all 
we had of botany, for there were two or three in- 
dustrious ‘‘ elder scholars” to take the trouble of 
species and genera and puzzling Latin names; and 
so of course we had nothing to do but copy: the re- 
sult of their observations in our neat herbariums, 
to be as wise as the wisest. Indeed we tripped it 
gaily over the field of science, gathering for our- 
selves a sprig of this and a bud of that, as fancy 
dictated, until we made up a multifarious bouquet 
that not a human being would think of carrying 
forth into the world. And all this time poor Fanny 
Fay was loading her brains with studies heavy and 
dry enough for a lawyer. To be sure, Fanny 
didn’t seem to suffer much under her father’s op- 
pressive system ; she was as happy and seemingly 
as free as a bird. She had always joined us in 
botanical excursions, for the fun of the thing; but 
she put the flowers in the parlor vases, instead of 
drying them for a herbarium, as her father insisted 
that she should not dabble in the matter tll the 
time came for her to examine it thoroughly. At 
last that time came. Fanny Fay took up Italian 
and French and Spanish, and all the other delight- 
ful studies that we more blessed beings had revelled 
in so long; and you would have been struck dumb 
with amazement, could you have seen the progress 
she made. Why, she outstripped us, as Cary Cole 
said, “in no time.” She disentangled difficult 
passages that we had always left to a teacher, as 
patiently and surely as aunt Nabby would bring 
smoothness out of a snarled skein of sewing silk, 
and she was a very Hercules at hard kernels. I 
never in my life saw anything like cousin Fanny 
Fay. Even her drawings, that we were sure would 
suffer from the undiscoverabl: intellectual stiffness 
that she must have contracted, were as much dis- 
tinguished for a bold, free touch and a delicacy of 
finish, as for correctness.) We were perfectly 
astonished, and some of us said as much to uncle 


Fay. 
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‘It is because,” said the old gentleman, “ her 
mind has been well disciplined, her reasoning 
powers improved, habits of attention and reflection 
cultivated,a due regard to method ” —— 

We didn’t hear uncle Fay out, for we were 
sure he was reciting from intellectual philosophy, 
or logic, or rhetoric, (we rather thought it was not 
chemistry,) or some other science that we had com- 
pleted long since ; and we thought it was an insult 
to our understandings for him to suppose that we 
were not familiar with the whole subject. Finally, 
we all left school, and Fanny Fay among the rest. 
Still my beautiful cousin, as in her childhood, was 
looked up to and admired. Was there a pic-nic, 
or any other rural fete in contemplation, the whole 
of the lady-planning devolved on her. And Fanny, 
notwithstanding her clear head, had the gayest heart 
among us all; a glad buoyancy of spirit, a fresh- 
ness of feeling, peculiarly delightful. Her intellect 
and heart never clashed, but they walked on to- 
gether right strong and lovingly. It must not 
however be denied that Fanny had some mathe- 
matical propensities; a love for order and regu- 
larity, leading to habits that young ladies usually 
consider peculiarly irksome. Fanny arranged her 
time so as by a shrewd mathematical calculation 
to make the most of it, and she never allowed the 
duties or pleasures of one hour to intrude upon 
those of another ; but this plan was followed out so 
ingeniously that no one would have discovered that 
the whole affair was not accidental, had not my 
good uncle Fay betrayed the secret of her having so 
much more leisure than other young people. 

But the whole strength of Fanny’s character was 
at last called forth, and her powers of doing tested 
to the utmost, on anoccasion that was, to her loving 
heart, deeply trying. My dear old uncle Fay died 
suddenly, and, notwithstanding the good sense that 
he had shown in the education of his daughter, he 
left his affairs in the utmost confusion. It was 
said that afier his business was settled there would 
remain no more than enough to pay the fees, leav- 
ing the widow and her daughter penniless. And 
now what think you Fanny Fay did, but, assisted 
only by one legal adviser, undertake the arrange- 
ment fof the whole herself? She literally buried 
herself in day-books and ledgers, and notes and 
receipts, and bonds and mortgages, decyphering 
musty old letters and smoothing out crumpled bits 
of paper, till at last all was settled and a little 
competency for herself and mother saved from the 
wreck. And now Fanny Fay was a greater phe- 
nomenon than ever. If you had heard her praises 
sounded by the wondering old people of our village 
you never would have dreamed that the object of 
all these fine sayings was a modest little maiden, 
who never spoke without a blush andasmile. No, 
for the life of you, you could not have helped pictur- 
ing a bony, hard faced woman, in green spectacles 
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and a high crowned cap, with a voice like a man’s, 
“holding forth” by the hour together, on the sub- 
ject of science in general and her own knowledge 
in particular. But it was really wonderful how 
Fanny managed to sink the “ bleu.” She was less 
gay now than formerly, for her heart had been 
touched by its first grief. And though this may 
not diminish happiness, it is fatal to the light, 
joyous carelessness of childhood. She was less 
gay, but she was just as simple-hearted and affec- 
tionate and unpretending as ever. Since my uncle’s 
death the homestead had become a lonely place for 
the bereaved mourners, and so Fanny [ay and her 
mother, at our earnest solicitation, came to live 
with us. But though I had known my sweet 
cousin all my life-long and loved her as a second 
self, I little areamed of the value of the acquisition 
until it had been made. She was the very life of 
our family parties. Fanny had a queer fancy that 
nothing which would amuse or instruct others was 
too trifling to learn; and so she had on hand a 
fund of petty information, a variety of curious knit- 
ting, and netting, and embroidery stitches that 
would have puzzled the tapestry-making lady of 
the great Norman. This could not fail of being 
agreeable to my young sisters, and when I at last 
took my cousin to task for teaching the little girls 
the art of killing time, she silenced me by sagely 
remarking that it was better for them to knit yarn 
only to ravel out again than to contract habits of 
idleness. The only thing that made my cousin at 
all disagreeable to me, (dear Fanny, if that word 
disagreeable meets thine eye, think how little, 
how very little, it must necessarily mean,) was a 
certain calculating spirit that I had always been 
led to suppose was utterly af variance with the 
character and habits of a lady. For instance, 
when one day I set my heart on the purchase of an 
elegant silk, that I really thought was the most 
beautiful thing for second mourning I had ever 
seen, Fanny, after praising it full as much as even 
I could wish, said she would think of it and decide 
the next day. The next day she had concluded 
that she did’nt need the dress at all. And what, 
think you, decided the lady? Why, she had been 
consulting her little account-book. But thie was 
not all. Fanny not only kept an account-book 
herself, but she beguiled little Rosa and Nannie 
into doing the same thing, very careful, however, 
not to trouble me with her strange notions. Yet 
all this was an under-current in Fanny’s character, 
and those who had every day reason to bless her 
generosity and benevolence, never would have 
dreamed of her knowing the value of what she 
lavished so profusely. Fanny’s heart was as easily 
read as the large letter-press so grateful to dim 
eyes, and yet it seemed to me that I never should 
know her. She went on like a good humored, 
happy girl as she was, making caps for her own 
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mother and mine, playing chess with my delighted 
fathér, (by the by, I must tell you about that chess,) 
helping my brother with his lessons, or covering his 
ball, it seemed indifferent to her which ; amusing 
and teaching the little girls and joining in all my 
whimsicalities with a right good will ; in public or 
private the same enthusiastic, joyous creature, and 
yet I knew she was calculating. I had seen the 
bright tear spring to her eye at the recital of a tale 


. of sorrow, and even that puzzled ne; it was so 
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strange that one like her should have so much feel- 
ing. Every now and then some good deed planned 
and executed by an invisible genius would be a 
nine days’ wonder to us, and it would turn out in 
the end to be the work of our darling Fanny. She 
was the tenderest of nurses, the gentlest of coun- 
sellors and the most sympathetic of friends. She 
was full of kindness to all and she almost idolized 
the few on whom she bestowed her love. And 
yet, sometimes I was led to doubt the reality of 
those outgushings of heart which I often saw ; and 
acts that I knew sprang wholly from the generous 
impulses of a noble nature, threw me into a state 
of great perplexity. Because my cousin was calcu- 
lating I thought she must needs be cold; because 
she had a head capable of guiding and governing 
as womanly a heart as ever beat, I thought she 
could not have the heart. And now speaking of 
Fanny’s heart leads me direct to a matter that 
I ought to have mentioned before. But I dare say, 
dear reader, you have thought it all out, for who 
would dream of a beautiful and accomplished 
young lady of twenty without a lover? Not that 
Fanny had but one; there was one more formida- 
ble than any of the others; one who, without 
knowing it, made the heart of my pretty cousin 
cast her head quite into the shade. Without 
knowing it, I say, for it would have been very im- 
pudent in Harry Raymond to observe a slight tre- 
mor that now and then affected the lady’s voice, or 
discern anything more than health and joyousness 
in the mysterious crimson of her cheek. And Mr. 
Raymond was not an impudent man; so far from 
it, he was a little afraid of my fair cousin Fanny ; 
not of her real self, such as he had seen her, but her 
reputation for cleverness had alarmed his jealous 
supremacy. Harry Raymond had a maiden aunt 
who was a violent “ litterateure,’ and that may 
account for his peculiar prejudices on this point ; at 
any rate, he never would have fallen in love with 
pretty Fanny Fay if he could have helped it. And 
Fanny, simple soul, never dreamed that her young 
admirer, who was always hovering about her path, 
was drawn thither in spite of his better judgment. 
The lovers had not committed themselves, in so 
many words; that is, no vows had been spoken ; 
but their eyes had conversed pretty extensively, 
and everybody seemed to know how the matter 
must end. And so they went on from week to 
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week. Harry, every now and then, would so far 
forget himself as to whisper heart-warm words into 
the lady’s ear —at least, if a looker-on might be 
allowed to judge from the effect they produced ; 
and then he would go home to dream of the be- 
witching Fanny. Oh, such delicious dreams! 
Sometimes he was close beside her, pouring into 
her ear more than he would ever dare breathe 
when waking; sometimes he was walking or 
riding in some exquisite fairy land, with this 
brightest of all fairies for his only companion ; and 
sometimes he stood by the altar, with her small, 
white hand clasped close in his, and Fanny Fay 
all, all his own ; but in all cases the dream termi- 
nated alike. ‘The harsh, cold, masculine voice of 
his aunt answered his eloquence ; his fairy turned 
into a she-dragon, bearing a close resemblance to 
his aunt, and the little quivering hand grasped his 
with the tightness of a vice, becoming large, red 
and bony, while the features of his bride grew stern 
and sharp, and her large hazel eyes contracted until 
they resembled those of a weasel; he held the 
hand and looked upon the face of his aunt. Con- 
sidering the internal conflict, Harry Raymond cer- 
tainly led a dog’s life of it, and whoever reads this 
story I am*sure will pity him. The head-born 
lady of the symbolical owl must certainly have 
entered into a compact with her mischievous scape- 
grace of a nephew, to ruin poor Harry’s peace of 
mind, for never was a sensible young fellow in such 
a quandary, and never did human being engage in 
a strife with so little hope of victory. 

But Fanny Fay’s chess-playing! I had quite 
forgotten that. There was nothing my father 
liked so well, of a long winter’s evening, as his 
quiet game of chess. He had been a soldier, and 
it was delightful to arrange the ivory men upon the 
field and win a battle without stirring from the fire- 
side. It was “a celebration” peculiarly adapted 
to times of peace. The game of chess came as 
regularly as the cup of hyson; and that came as 
regularly as the evening. I had often vexed my 
dear old father by my stupidity in this truly intel- 
lectual game ; for, though he had no objection to 
being victorious, he liked the glory of a close fight. 
When Fanny Fay came to live with us he made 
her at once his pupil, and soon she usurped my 
place entirely. It was not long before my father 
was quite satisfied with the skill of my calculating 
cousin, and declared her to be a wonderful player 
—fora woman. Fanny was delighted with the 
game, and in whatever she loved she was sure to 
excel, 

I jumped almost as high as the table and clap- 
ped my hands right joyfully, the first time she 
check-mated my father, and careful was I all the 
next day to remind the discomfited party of hav- 
ing found a match at last. I was not so observing 
as Fanny, or might have seen that my raillery was 
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annoying, that my would-be witticisms were far 
from being relished. ‘That evening, however, my 
cousin was again victorious, and then even I dis- 
covered that the dear old gentleman was a good 
deal nettled. Notwithstanding, he congratulated 
the lady on her skill, meanwhile remarking, in an 
atttempt at a careless tone, that he believed he had 
brought home too much of his business with him, 
for he was not very clear-headed. His mortifica- 
tion was quite apparent, though he endeavored to 
conceal it; and I had never in my life seen him 
so discontented and out of humor. After that, 
though Fanny played admirably, she always lost 
the game ; that is, when playing with my father, 
for there was no one else that could compete with 
her. I never knew of her being check-mated ex- 
cept by him, save indeed on one occasion. Mr. 
Carlton, a kind of privileged ——— he was a 
*¢ particular friend of my father,” inquisitive reader. 
Well, Mr. Carlton check-mated Fanny in two 
successive games; but truth obliges me to ac- 
knowledge that it was owing to no superiority in 
him. A handsome, manly face, belonging to ano- 
ther individual, overlooked the board, and a pair 
of deep, dark eyes regarded with intense interest 
the movements of her pretty fingers ; and I saw that 
the eloquent, tell-tale blood went careering from 
my cousin’s heart to her bright cheek, and thence 
spread abroad till it gave a rosy hue to the very 
tips of those carefully watched fingers. No won- 
der that Fanny was confused and allowed the red 
knight to put her king and queen in check; and 
no wonder that after she had almost retrieved this 
blunder, she lost herself in her own manceuvres 
and deranged her plan by her absence of mind. 

‘* Raymond thinks me a simpleton!” said Fan- 
ny, almost petulantly, as soon as we were alone, 
“and,” she added, with a desperate attempt to 
cover her chagrin, by a laugh got up for the occa- 
sion, “and I believe he is not far from the truth.” 
Fanny Fay a simpleton! The idea to me was so 
perfectly ridiculous that I fell into a convulsion of 
laughter, and my poor cousin, perhaps attributing 
my merrimeut to another cause, was fain to hide 
her burning face in the bed drapery. In the morn- 
ing Fanny told me, in confidence, that she should 
retrieve her reputation as a chess-player on the 
ensuing evening. 

“Is Harry Raymond to be the witness?” I in- 
quired, very demurely. 

** The more witnesses the better,” she replied in 
a gay tone. “ Mr. Carlton shall not give me ano- 
ther such triumphant look as he did last night.” 

Poor Mr. Carlton! He had borne his honors as 
meekly, I had almost said as sheepishly, as an 
orator whose maiden speech calls forth unexpected 
applause ; cousin Fanny must have had her rea- 
sons for venting her spleen on him. 

Evening came, but no Mr. Carlton, though the 
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witness was true to his—- Fanny would never for- 
give me if I should say appointment. Fanny could 
not help wondering, in an aside, that things al- 
ways must go wrong with her when some people 
were present ; not that she cared anything for Mr. 
Raymond —at least no more than for any other 
individual, but It is a saucy thing to laugh 
in a lady’s face when she is so eloquent in uncalled- 
for self justification; and in this instance it fairly 
broke the thread of Fanny’s discourse in such an 
exceedingly rude manner that no effort could splice 
it together. Fanny Fay did not attempt another 
aside that evening. She avoided, too, all mention 





of chess ; but avoid it as she would, there was one . 
My father, in . 


who did not sympathize with her. 
the pride of his heart, insisted on Mr. Raymond’s 
seeing what a good general his little mathema- 
tician, as he always called Fanny, would make. 

‘‘ But supposing I should beat you, uncle?” she 
inquired gaily. 

The good old gentleman bowed, and while 
every feature of his face combined to say, “ ne- 
ver!” his lips framed a very gallant speech, pur- 
porting that none but a stern old fellow like him- 
self would have the assurance to enter the lists 
with her at all. 

«‘ Don’t spare him!” said I, gliding up to the 
chair and putting my lips close to her ear, “ don’t 
spare him, at least to-night, Fan!” And my 
calculating cousin looked as though she had re- 
solved and could execute. Fanny Fay evidently 
did her best, and though the troublesome Raymond 
stood where he could command a view of her face 
as well as the board, her fingers were not in the 
least tremulous. How beautiful she was with that 
expression of thought on her clear, young brow, 
and all the sacred heart-revealings that nestle in 
curves and dimples, clustering about a mouth of 
surpassing loveliness. Fanny played on as merci- 
less as I had advised, and, after awhile, my father 
began to be fidgety. He actually pulled out his 
snuff-box, but recollecting himself, he immediately 
dropped it back into his pocket. It was evident to 
me that he was cornered and had just discovered 
his predicament. He cast furtive glances at the 
calm countenance of my cousin, and then at the 
board, as if to satisfy himself whether she really 
could appreciate her advantage. At last Fanny 
looked up, and the troubled expression of her un- 
cle’s face wrought a wonderful change in hers. A 
sense of shame seemed to steal over it, and I, who 
knew her so well, read every line. ‘“ And so,” it 
said, ‘ my silly vanity, my cold, careless selfish- 
ness has led me to annoy one to whom I owe all 
love and reverence.” I don’t believe Fanny once 
thought of the smallness of the thing, or her right 
to exercise her skill ; Fanny might reason, but on 
such a subject she never reasoned coldly. All this 
time my father was looking out a way of escape, 
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but it was not to be found; and at last, as if re- 
signing himself to his fate, he made an unimpor- 
tant move. 

“Mr. Raymond, may I trouble you 2?” and 
my cousin pointed to her fan on the side-table. 
She hardly looked at the board, but I saw the ivory 
tremble in her fingers, as, with the greatest seem- 
ing heedlessness, she extricated my father from his 
difficulties. The astonished gentleman looked up 
with an interrogation point in every line and fea- 
ture of his face, but as Fanny was chatting gaily 
with me, his momentary suspicion vanished and he 
said, in a tone of pleasure rather than of chiding, 
“Fanny, child, you play very carelessly to-night.” 

Fanny begged pardon as though she had com- 
mitted an offence ; for, in his estimation, she had, a 
grave one. My cousin | presume thought her ruse 
very ingenious, and so another individual thought 
too. It is strange how some people will calculate 
on some other people’s blindness. As though such 
intensely black eyes as Harry Raymond’s could be 
blinded! Our hero first glanced at the board in 
surprise, then at Fanny, looking a little startled, but 
yet quite demure ; then at Fanny’s uncle, chuckling 
inwardly at his narrow escape, while drawing an 
argument therefrom in support of a cerfain favorite 
theory of his ; and lastly he fixed his large, question- 
ing eyes on a little maiden less able to bear their 
scrutiny. The whole scene was too ridiculous. I 
strove to stifle a laugh, which, nevertheless, would 
break forth; Fanny’s cheek crimsoned, and she 
threw one supplicating glance upon me, then rested 
her long, dark eye lashes upon her cheek ; my fa- 
ther cautioned me against distracting my cousin 
with my untimely mirth, and Harry Raymond’s 
face, at first bewildered, literally glowed with joyful 
surprise, and—and-——admiration. My father 
won the game, and Fanny, by losing it, won all 
that she had not before appropriated of a noble 
heart. I do not know what Harry dreamed that 
night, but he did not seem in the morning as though 
he had been disturbed by visions of his learned aunt. 

My sweet cousin Fanny has long since written 
herself Mrs. Harry Raymond ; and, strange to say, 
her husband’s happiness, when he sits down by his 
cheerful fire-side at evening, does not appear to be 
at all lessened by the fact of his wife’s having made 
an entry of all the items of household expenditure 
in her day-book half an hour previous. Neither 
did he find the lady’s calculating spirit in any way 
troublesome, when, a short time since, the whole 
nation seemed to be on the verge of bankruptcy ; 
and even now, that brighter days are dawning, he 
is not sorry to be able to trust the wife of his bosom 
as he would trust himself. It might be otherwise, 
however, if Fanny did not manage these matters 
with extreme delicacy ; with good taste as well as 
good sense. 

A chess-board, now and then of an evening, ap- 
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pears on the table of the Raymonds; and some- 
times a white-haired old man sits down beside it, 
while mischievous glances pass from one to another 


of the group. Sometimes I am half tempted to tell 
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sacred to be revealed, I forgive the innocent, kind 
deception practised upon one whom we all honor 
and revere. 

Dear reader, I have only to add, Henry Ray- 


the darling old gentleman how he has been duped. { mond never yet regretted his wife’s fondness for 
But when I look at my happy cousin and know ? chess. 
that the smiling face is but the cover of feelings too ° Utica, N. Y. 
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THE KING. 





BY ISABEL 


JOCELYN. 





(See the engraving.) 


Tue form and features of “the Emperor’? no one can mis- 
take; but there certainly is little kingly, according to the 
prevalent notion of royalty, in the aspect of the fair child 
sleeping so sweetly there. Yet that child was born the heir 
of the most dazzling crown in Europe; proclaimed King of 
Rome even in his cradle, and destined, it was supposed, to 
wield the sceptre of dominion over the many realms which 
his mighty father had annexed as trophies to the military 
sway of France. How little in keeping was the termination 
of his mortal career with the present and prospective splen 
dors of its opening! Descended by the mother’s side from 
the long and illustrious line of Kaisers— and having for his 
father the wondrous man who, by the rudest proofs, had 
demonstrated the real nothingness of lineage and hereditary 
honors — it seemed as though he was born to unite in his own 
person the antagonistic elements of human greatness, and 
thus to give assurance of stability; yet the coronet of mo- 
narchy never rested on his brow, the empire that was to be 
his birthright was shattered while he yet sported in the sunny 
realm of childhood, and almost before he had arrived at man’s 
estate, his hopes, his regrets, his ambitious aspirations, if be 
had them — all that pertained to him as the son of Napoleon 
and all that he had lost as the child of France — were re- 
duced at once to nothing by the touch of a sceptre, mightier 
even than that which had given laws to Europe. 

‘The character of Napoleon was a marvellous compound. 
From his military history it would seem that nothing was 
less in his regard than human life—that symputhy with the 
race of man, and therefore with individuals of that race, was 
an element that entered not into his composition ; yet nothing 
is better established than the fact of his unvarying, ever- 
present, almost passionate affection for his child—the boy 
sleeping there (in the picture) on the sofa by bis side.. Mene- 
val, in his “ Recollections of the Emperor,” gives a touching 
and delightful representation of this strong attachment. He 
says:— ‘‘ Whether, seated by the chimney onhis favorite 
sofa, he was engaged in reading an important document, or 
whether he went to his bureau to sign a despatch, his sun, 
seated on his knee or pressed to his bosom, was never a mo- 
ment from him. Sometimes he would lie down on the floor 
beside his beloved son, playing with him like another child, 
attentive to everything that could please or amuse him. The 
Emperor had a sort of apparatus for trying military manceu- 
vres ; it consisted of pieces of wood, fashioned to represent 
battalions, regiments and divisions. When he wanted to try 
some new combinations of troops, he used to arrange these 
pieces on the carpet. While he was occupied with the dis- 
position of these pieces, working out some skilful manwuvre 
which might ensure the success of a battle, the child lying by 
his side would often overthrow his troops and put into con- 
fusion his order of battle, perhaps at sume critical moment. 
But the Emperor would re-commence arranging his men 
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with the utmost good humor.” And yet this was the same 


man who could write such a letter as the following, to one 
of his generals : 

“General Wrede, I am displeased with the Bavarians. In 
stead of fighting they cabal and get up intrigues against their 
chief. IL have ordered General Stenzel before a Court of In- 
quiry, for having abandoned Golling. Why did he not die 
there? No man should abandon his post without an order 
from his chief. The Bavarian troops are demoralized. Show 
this letrer to Duroc, and let me know whether the Bavarians 
intend to deserve my esteem or my contempt. When troops 
are demoralized their general and their officers must reclaim 
them or perish. ‘Chere have been disgraceful faults among 
you, which it comports with the honor of the Bavarians to 
denounce and punish, Such was their permitting themselves 


to be made prisoners in the gorges of the ‘Tyrol, instead of 


making good a retreat inthe army there is no Prince. it 
may be that the Prince Royal haus cause of complaint against 


the Duke of Dantzic, but that has nothing to do with the 
honor of arms. ‘Ihe enemy should have been marched 
against, even to the entrances of Salzburg, when he had in 
sulted the Bavarian standards. [ thought of sending a general 
order to your army. that order would be perpetuated in 
history. [have preferred writing to you, whom I esteem for 
your talents and your couruge. Speak to your comrades, 
and see that they do not dishonor themselves. Let me not be 
answered with if, or but. or because: | am an old soldier. 
Troops should conquer or die. At the first hint of attuck the 
Prince should have hastened to the outposts and restored the 
integrity of his division. As IT know that you are attached 


to the Prince »s well «s myself. you will make such use of 


this letter as yu: may deem suitable, NAPOLEON, 

“Schoubram, (Schenbrunn,) October 8, 1809."’ 

In this letter we see only the warrior — no trace of the man 
appears. Could the writer of it be imagined fundling a fair- 
haired child? 

But he himself has left upon record evidence that his sénsi- 
bilities were not always dormant, though they could not be 
roused by mere destruction of human life. In conversation 
with one of his intimates he rclated this anecdote: — ‘In the 
deep silence of a moonlight night a dog, leaping suddenly 
from the clothes of his muster, rushed upon us, and then 
returned to his hiding-place, howling piteously. He alter- 
nately licked his master’s and and ran toward us; thus at 
once suliciting and seeking revenge. Whether owing to my 
own particular turn of mind at the moment, the time, the 
place, or the action itself, [ know not, but certainly no inei- 
dent on any field of battle ever produced so deep an impres- 
sion on me. [| involuntarily stopped to contemplate the scene. 
This man, thought |, has friends in the camp or in his com- 
pany,and here he lies, forsaken by all except his dog! What 
a lesson nature here presents through the medium of an ani- 
mal! 


his impressions ! 


What a strange being is man, and how mysterious are 
{ had ordered. battles 
which were to decide the fate of the army; I had beheld 


without emotion 


with tearless eyes the execution of those operations by which 
numbers of my countrymen were sacrificed, and here my 
feelings were roused by the mournful howlings of a dog!” 
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LUCY: MAYNARD. 


BY MISS MARTHA RUSSELL. 


“A lily fair which God did bless, 
And which from Nature's heart did draw 
Love, wisdom, peace and heaven’s perfect law.’’ 


Reaver, have you ever travelled in Connecticut, 
over that part of New Haven county which lies 
west of the fair city of that name? I say travel- 
led —but in another sense than that which the 
word seems to have with that class of blank neu- 
tralities who appear to feel that they must traverse 
the country every season, from Maine to Louisiana, 
and exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, beautiful !” ‘“ Ah, exquisite!” 
as often as their guide book says it is proper. For 
this class of persons the word has no other than 
literally the definition of Webster; ‘‘ Travel —to 
journey ;” ‘“ Journey —to travel.” Alas! for 
them! This world, in which the true soul walks, 
seeing God and listening to the universe, “ the great 
Z£olian harp,” with its solemn and mysterious music 
sounding from its countless strings, to them appears 
spread out in its glory only to serve as a race ground 
for fashion, and what Carlyle so expressively de- 
nominates “ gigmanity.” There is another class 
of travellers who, from defect of vision, caused not 
by sun spots but by dollar spots, see before their 
eyes, in the most beautiful landscapes, nothing but 
mill-seats, timber-lots, railroad tracks, choice situ- 
ations for manufacturing establishments ; and were 
it practicable, would sell the blessed sunlight which 
brightens the flowers on their fathers’ graves, for 
‘‘a handsome consideration.” Heaven defend us 
from all such travellers! 

But you, gentle reader, have you ever stood on 
any,of those broken chains of hills in the region I 
refer to, and gazed over the rich landscapes, the 
sunny valleys and fair villages, and felt how much 
unwritten scripture there is on earth to gladden and 
elevate the heart of man? Whoever is familiar 
with this region cannot fail to remember the little 
village of Liston, with its white cottages nestling 
on the hillside and scattered through the valley. 

In the scenery around it, the hills, or as the in- 
habitants call them, the mountains, in some places 
rise in isolated peaks ; but to the northwest they 
sweep far away in an unbroken chain, here bare as 
the heath where Fingal and Ossian fought, and 
there grey old rocks, cliffs piled upon cliffs, “ here 
dark with the thick moss of ages, and there of 
chalky whiteness where the thunderbolt has splin- 
tered them.” Then again, for miles the range 
presents a continued sea of green, wave upon wave, 
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up to the very summits. At intervals, in the most 
precipitous places, are the “sliding paths.” These 
are spaces, some yards in width, where brushwood 
and soil are worn away by the furious descent of 
logs, which in winter the farmer, after having freed 
them from branches, precipitates from the summits, 
to the no small content of his boasted Bent and 
Bright, these finding it far more satisfactory to 
stand quietly chewing their cuds below, waiting 
to drag the loaded sled over the smooth road to 
their master’s door, than to be breaking snow-paths 
up the almost impassable side of the mountain. 

The village is entirely enclosed by these hills, 
except on the southwestern side, where a noble 
tract of land is displayed to view, stretehing away 
until its borders are lovingly embraced by the blue 
waves of Long Island Sound. The village, with 
its well kept plot of grass, proudly termed a green ; 
the neat church and school-house gleaming forth 
from among the trees ; the little river which hies on 
its winding way, like a happy child, gaily singing 
to each flower on its banks ; and, above all, that 
gateway which leads from the transient to the 
eternal —that portal through which so many of 
earth’s weary children long to enter and be at rest — 
the graveyard — that place so dear to glorified spi- 
rits—not merely because through this gate they 
expect to receive those dear ones whom they left on 
earth, but also because there lie those mouldering 
bodies in which, when on earth, they joyed, sor- 
rowed, loved and were beloved, and which they 
know they shall receive again, purified and beauti- 
fied by the loving kindness of God ; the graveyard, 
here so appropriately situated and adorned, that 
nothing is allowed to profane its spirit or wear away 
its “ monitory virtue ;” these, and all things that 
unite with them to make the scenery around Liston 
so beautiful to the soul, speak emphatically to the 
heart of the traveller that great watchword of 
Christianity — Peace ; and few can resist the influ- 
ence, whatever may have been their experience in 
life. Oh! how many such scenes there are in this 
beautiful world of ours, speaking, like him of Beth- 
lehem, “ Peace and good will to men!” 

In one of these fair valleys there is a nook which, 
for its retirement and singular beauty, well deserves 
the name of Fairy Glen. Here, one beautiful day 
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LUCY MAYNARD. 


¢ 
in the spring of 18—, sat a young maiden under 
the shade of a huge oak, which, mother-like, spread 
out its branches to screen the bubbling spring near 
its foot. Her apron was filled with flowers, of 
which she was busily twining a wreath to adorn a 
pet lamb that stood gravely gazing at the reflection 
of his own face in the pure waters of the spring. ° 
She was one of those who, in a crowded saloon or ; 
on a fashionable promenade, would be passed by 
unnoticed, but who reveal a beauty that at once § 
surprises and gladdens us when met in situations ° 
adapted to their character, so that we wonder at 
our own stupidity in not discovering it before. 5 
And surely no scene could furnish a finer setting for ° 
the beauty of Lucy Maynard than that around her. 
No circumstances could be more finely adapted to ; 
call forth those quick changes of expression in 
which ker beauty consisted, than those under 
which she appeared now. The dell and the moun- 
tain side displayed every variety of green, from 
the pale yellowish hue of the aspen to the dark 
green of the cedar. The deep blue sky, spotted 
with light fleecy clouds, which, like wanton child- 
ren, chased each other toward the southwest, was 
in perfect keeping with the changeful beauty of 
the maiden’s face. Had you seen her as she sat 
there, now bent over her pet to ascertain if the 
wreath had reached the required length, now sud- 
derly pausing and laying her wreath on her knee, 
seeming not so much to think as dream, with an 
expres. nin her deep blue eye that was pensive 
and yet tooclear and serene for sadness, and now 
again, shaking back from her face the profusion of 
bright hair, which in hue was ; 
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“ Like the waterfall, feaftinged with brown, 


And lit with the sunrise,”’ $ 
while a roguish smile, wakened by some wayward ; 
fancy, flitted across her face, you would have said ; 
that her heart was a dwelling-place for noth.ng but $ 
joy. $ 

At length, in answer to a bird in the branches 
above her head, she sang — ; 
1. ; 

Gaze round thee and listen! sweet spring is returning! ; 
A chorus of welcome bursts forth from each spray — ; 
With offerings of flowers, see, the fruit trees are bending, $ 
While shiny young leaves with a freshening life play. 

; 2. , 

The tint on the cheek of the floweret is deepening, ¢ 
The hoarfrost has hied to his cavern away— & $ 
A life-giving impulse all Nature is moving, ¢ 
As thrills in her bosom the spring's loving ray. é 
3. 

Down the mount to the valley, the brooklet comes dancing, § 
And gaily it sings to each flower on its way, : 
While deep in the wood sits the nightingale singing, ‘ 
Where, through the close leaves, peeps the soft light of ; 


day. 
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O’er Nature’s new glories the sunbeams are streaming — 
All sisterly graces the gardens display, 
And thousands of blussoms their tints are commingling, 


W hose young dewy dyes spread the rainbow’s array. 


As the last murmur of her song died away in the 
air, she placed the last wild honeysuckle in her 
She sat for 
some moments gazing earnestly down the path 
that led to the village, until her attention was sud- 
denly drawn to the opposite direction by the sound 
She had scarcely sprung 


wreath. Her work was completed. 


of approaching footsteps. 
to her feet when a youth in a hunting dress, clear- 
ing the head of the spring at a bound, deposited his 
gun and game at her side, exclaiming -— 

“ Ah! Lucy, dear, I thought you would be here ! 
So I have come round by the mountain path, to 
bring you some of your favorite flowers, these wild 
violets and blood-root blossoms.” 

“‘ Thanks, Charles. Now, if you had brought 
them before I had finished Daisy’s wreath, how 
beautifully the blue violets would have contrasted 
with the white thorn and wild honeysuckle !” 

“ Ah! Lucy, what a serious misfortune! But 
they shall have the higher honor of being worn 
by Daisy’s mistress, 
the youth, laughing as he twined them in her 
hair. 

“Lucy,” said he, suddenly pausing from his 
graceful employment, “do you remember the day 
when you and little Alice Granger, in spite of aunt 
Esther’s commands, ran away and followed me to 
Green's Pond, to see father and Mr. Granger wash 
sheep?” 

“‘ And what a ducking I got, as Alice tumbled 
over me in our haste to escape from the big water- 
snake that lay asleep on the rock; and how you 
dragged me out, and wrapped me in your jacket, 
and carried me home; and the doses of mother- 
wort tea aunt Esther forced me to swallow? Oh! 
yes, I remember it all. I have detested the very 
sight of motherwort ever since.” 

“ Ah! little Alice!” said Charles, “I wonder if 
she is as happy at the far west, as she was in those 
days when her brother Fred and I drew you and 
her back and forth to school, on our sleds.” 

“‘ Yes, and turned us over into the snow drifts, 
why don’t you add ?” said the laughing girl. “ But 
come, Daisy, you and I must go home, or aunt 
Esther will rally the neighborhood to seek us.” 

“Stay one moment, Lucy;” said the young 
man, while his face expressed the working of 
“Stay one moment. 


my own pet, Lucy,” said 


some painful emotion. 


This talk of our school days has well nigh 
made me forget that we are not children. You 


know that my mother’s death has left me almost 
isolated in the world. My stepfather is a kind, 
well meaning man, but he cannot understand me. 


He cannot appreciate my plans, and thinks it folly 
GQ 
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for me to pursue my studies. Besides, if he were 
willing to aid me, he has a large family of his own 
children to care for. There is a brother of my 
mother who is a merchant in Cincinnati. He 
went there many years ago, and has recently writ- 
ten forme to come to him. Mr. Clayton, who has 
always been kind to me, and has advanced me in 
my studies by every means in his power, advises 
me to go. But it pains me, Lucy, to leave a place 
associated with so many sweet remembrances — 
the place of my mother’s grave. And you, Lucy, 
you will not forget me?” 

“Charles! Charles!” was the answer, and 
those deep eyes filled with tears. 

“ Forgive me if I have pained you, Lucy,” he 


. continued, *‘ but it is so sad to be alone in the 


world! With a heart full of kind thoughts and 
feelings, to feel that no one understands you, and 
that your existence is necessary to no one’s happi- 
ness. Oh! Lucy, if you knew how deeply I have 
felt this, you would forgive me.” 

But while we leave Charles to detail his future 
plans to his gentle listener, as they slowly wend 
their way home, we will look a little into their 
earlier history. 

Charles Stanton, who now, at the age ofeighteen, 
stood almost penniless in the world, at his birth 
was envied as the sole prospective heir of the great 
Stanton estate, situated in one of the most thriving 
towns in eastern Massachusetts. His father was 
one of those pleasant, genial souls, whom every- 
body calls * good fellows.” Born to vast wealth, 
and unaccustomed to labor, it never once occurred 
to him that he or his family could by any possibility 
become poor; or that there was anything in life 
for him to do but live as a “a‘good fellow,” and 
make the world a pasture for his self-indulgence. 
He kept horses and dogs. He hunted, drove and 
fished ; always sure of finding companions in 
abundance. Among the humbler shops which sur- 
rounded the green of S , stood that of Messrs. 
Gresham and Bartlett, which was denominated 
“ the store,” par excellence. This was his favor- 
ite lounging place, where he took precedence as 
king of the idlers, and paid the bill. Henry Stan- 
ton was not then what was called a drunkard. In 
common parlance he was termed a “ high fellow,” 
one who liked a “ good spree.” Alas! the gentle 
attentions of his ‘wife could not win him trom the 
love of strong drink. He went on spending, and 
never so much as dreaming that the condition of 
his property might require examination. His estate 
was left to the careless care of others. Therefore 
it was not mysterious to any one but himself when, 
after a few years, the funds necessary to support 
his mode of life were not forthcoming. He looked 
grave. But his credit was good ; he could raise 
money without difficulty. He borrowed ; mortgages 
followed ; and on each new mortgage he doubled 
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his drams, until at length a violent fever, the con- 
sequence of one of his “ high sprees,” laid him in 
his grave. His sorrowful widow and little boy 
were left with nothing save a small pittance, the 
proceeds of her claims on the estate, which was 
paid annually by the new owner. 

Ellen Stanton, wishing to avoid a place which 
could only remind her of the past, and influenced 
perhaps by some movement of wounded pride, ac- 
cepted the invitation of an early and beloved friend, 
who offered her a share of her humble home, and, 
what was still better, one of the warmest places in 
her noble heart. This friend was no other than 
Lucy Maynard’s aunt Esther. She was one of 
that class of “us women’’ who, as some one has 
said, or if it has not been said we say it now, are 
born to keep the world in equilibrium. She was 
an old maid ; and God bless all such, we say, for 
we do not see how the world could well get on 
without them. Lucy was the rich legacy left her 
by an only sister, the widow of a sea captain, 
whose last resting place was beneath the blue 
waves he had loved so well. His wife, a part of 
whose very existence he was, seemed no longer a 
creature of earth after the news of his death reached 
her. She grew paler and paler, her eye brighter 
and brighter, as the hour drew near when she felt 
assured she should again meet him who had been 
her life on earth, until at last her wish was realized, 
and she slept in the grave, and awoke in heaven. 

At the time of her mother’s death Lucy was 
about five years old. A few hours before she died, 
the mother called the little girl to her side, and 
imprinting a last kiss on her lips, said to her sister, 
in the low, husky tones of death, “ Esther! Esther! 
make her a true-hearted woman!” Nobly did 
aunt Esther fulfil the dying injunction of her sister. 
To this end she directed all her efforts. Her true 
heart, superior mind, experience and strong good 
sense counterbalanced the want of education ; but 
she was not wholly deficient in this, as she had 
received the benefit of the schools, such as they 
were, for persons in her circumstances, fifty years 
ago. With rare tact she united the qualities of 
companion and mother; and while she taught her 
adopted daughter all the mysteries of pastry, soup 
and soap, she could also sing with her “ old songs, 
the music of the heart,” and sympathize with her 
admiration of the beautiful, whether in nature or 
in books, if not always with equal enthusiasm, at 
least with a hearty good will. When Charles 
Stanton and his mother came to reside with her, 
aunt Esther’s heart, which before seemed to be 
wholly occupied by Lucy, immediately expanded 
to make room for Charles. He was two years older 
than Lucy, and became her protector in all the 
civil wars of the village school, participated in all 
her studies and amusements, and was the com- 
panion of her visits to the old pastor, Mr, Clayton. 
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seated by him, alternately reading aloud some of 


its former size. Messrs. Gresham and Bartlett have 


LUCY MAYNARD. 173 
, § : 

The old man dearly loved the child, ashe always $ with aunt Esther in Liston. The spirit of * the 
called Lucy, and would even lay aside his favorite { times” has been there. The erection of factories, 
volume of Jeremy Taylor when her light knock $ and its proximity to the Boston and Providence 
was heard at the study door. Charles soon became ; railroad, have greatly swelled its importance. Now 
almost as dear to him as Lucy; and it was plea- $ it not only boasts of three lawyers’ offices and four 
sant to see the old man, with Charles and Lucy § physicians, but “the store” has grown to twice 


his favorite volumes of history, poetry or romance, 
or listening intently as he pointed out some new 
beauty of the author, or attempted to satisfy their 
craving for knowledge from the rich and varied lore 
of his own mind. 

At length his mother’s second marriage, which 
by the way was a marriage of expediency, brought 
another change for Charles. She accepted the 
hand of a worthy farmer, and took Charles to re- 
side with her. But he still continued to call aunt 
Esther’s cottage “ home ;” and every leisure mo- 
ment was passed either there or at the parsonage. 
His mind began to advance into that world where 
all is so much brighter than the “ light of common 
day ;” but his admiration of nature and passionate 
love of books often made him the butt of his step- 
father’s good natured ridicule. The honest man 
would say, “ He did not see what good there was 
in so much larning. It neither he:ped hoe the 
corn nor plapt the potatoes; and as for ‘ land 
skips,’ as Charles calls them, he had rather see the 
deep red, shining sides of his four year olds than 
all the skips in the world.” But Charles found a 
dear and appreciating friend in Mr. Clayton. The 
old pastor, delighted with the boy’s quickness of 
perception and eagerness to acquire knowledge, 
willingly retraced with him the studies of his ear- 
lier years. In the interest he felt for the boy, and 
the delight he found in superintending his studies, 
he seemed to find again some of the long lost plea- 
sures of his boyhood and youth. Charles’s mental 
life advanced rapidly. As he grew older he be- 
came different from the young people around him 
in the village. He no longer took the same inte- 
rest in their pleasures, though he sometimes min- 
gled with them, and listened kindly to their plans 
of amusement. He was respected by them, yet 
like all those who live more from within than from 
without, he was neither understood nor appreciated, 
After the death of his mother he felt more alone 
than ever. He had indeed nothing left, save the 
love of Mr. Clayton, aunt Esther and Lucy, But 
this was a priceless possession. Its inspiration 
made his soul strong and buoyant. He saw a 
struggle before him as he looked into the future, 
but his eye grew clear, and his heart swelled with 
gladness and courage. One week after his inter- 
view with Lucy at the spring, he was on his way 
to the West. 

We must now be allowed to transport our read- 
ers to the good town of S . It is no longer 
the same as when Mrs. Stanton left it to reside 
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been compelled to enlarge it, in order to compete 
successfully with numerous rivals round the green, 
who threatened to annihilate them by the superior 
splendor of their sign-boards and extent of their 
buildings. ‘That large white house on the south 
corner of the green is the residence of ’Squire 
Benson, attorney and counsellor at law, as he styles 
himself. That lady who is peeping from behind 
the curtain of the parlor window, and, with an ex- 
pression of displeasure on her face, watching the 
two young ladies who stand chatting on the side- 
walk, is Mrs. Benson, his wife. That young lady 
who has now left her companion and is coming 
toward the house is Miss Julia Esther Benson, his 
daughter, the would-be belle of the town. 

“ Julia, my dear,’ says Mrs. Benson, as her 
daughter enters the room, “ was not that Caroline 
Hawley with whom you spoke just now ?” 

“ Yes, ma; I met her as she was going to the 
shop, and stopped her to ask if Mrs. Shirley has 
yet received the latest fashions from Boston.” 

“¢ But I should think your own sense of propriety 
would teach you that itis not fitting for Julia Ben- 
son to be seen speaking familiarly to a milliner’s 
apprentice in the public street, directly in front of 
Doctor Seward’s too ; and Mrs. Weldon, his wile’s 
cousin, the senator’s lady and her daughters, who 
are so exclusive, now visiting there!” 

‘* Why ma, I am sure the Weldons did not see 
me. Besides, Caroline Hawley dresses very gen- 
teelly. Only last year you were so anxious to 
have me intimate with her that you gave your great 
Christmas party, merely to secure to me the right 
of entrée to her father’s brilliant parties.” 

“ True, Julia, but there is some difference be- 
tween Caroline Hawley, the reputed heiress of a 
hundred thousand doilars, and Caroline Hawley the 
milliner’s apprentice. Really failures are so fre- 
quent that it is necessary for people of rank and 
fashion to be exclusive.” 

“ Well, ma, I suppose you know best. But 
Caroline was always so pleasant ; I liked her very 
much,” said Julia, as she left the room. 

This short conversation will enable the reader to 
gain some glimpses of the ruling spirit of lawyer 
Benson’s house. Striving, ever striving ! but alas! 


not for the imperishable, the eternal ; not to realize 
that truth by which the pure in heart see God — 
but for the glitter, the glare, the pretension of that 
contemptible thing called fashion. 

Under a soft, complaisant and insinuating man- 
ner, Mrs. Benson concealed the most inflexible 
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will —a will that yielded to no obstacles and scru- 
pled at no means in attaining her ends, so long as 
she could conceal them from the eyes of the world. 
She was ever ready, and first, to subscribe to all 
the fashionable charities and popular societies of 
the day; to do anything, in short, that could tend 
to place her and her daughter in the first rank of 
gigmanity ; while all her household operations, 
which lay behind the curtain, were conducted with 
all the stint of the most penurious retrenchment. 
In his family Mr. Benson was a complete nonenity. 
In more ways than one his wife made him feel that 
she was indeed his better half. Julia wasa pretty, 


good tempered girl, with a fair share of intelligence. . 
> and learn some trade, by which she might gain a 


She would have made an interesting woman if her 


mother had not been constantly instilling into her ? 
> had won their warmest affection. 


mind the lessons of vanity and pride. In this family 


——a lonely pupil of that stern teacher, poverty— { 


lived Lucy Maynard. Ay, lived—in the fullest 
sense of the word —for the pure heart and earnest 
soul, like a fair flower struggling for the blessed 
sunlight, amid the weeds which surround it, will 


ever stretch upward toward the great Father of » 


Light, even when crushed beneath those rank 
weeds, pride and disdain. Yes! even in the family 
of lawyer Benson, Lucy lived. Two years after 
Charles Stanton’s departure for the West she was 
rendered doubly an orphan by the death of aunt 
Esther. Before her death, aunt Esther made every 
provision in her power to screen her beloved charge 


from want; and, after commending her warmly to ? 
. and this is her position in lawyer Benson’s family. 


the care of her uncle, a brother of Captain May- 
nard, .who resided in D , Massachusetts, and 
much more strongly, and with far firmer faith, to 
the care of the Father of the fatherless, she slept 





the last sleep, and was laid to rest by the side of § 
> possible amount of work out of all those who had 


her sister. 

That was a sorrowful day for poor Lucy when 
the earth closed over that dear face and kind heart 
with which had been her home so long, when she 
found herself alone! She heeded not the setting 
sun that night, as in her utter loneliness she knelt 
between the two graves, and passionately wept. 


At length a hand was laid gently on her shoulder— 


the old pastor stood by her. He assisted her to 
rise, and led her quietly, without speaking, to 
his own house. The first burst of grief was over, 
and she grew calm, for her soul was too clear and 
strong for despair. 

Her uncle, John Maynard, received the orphan 
kindly ; and both he and his wife employed all 
kind and gentle attent’»ns to render her happy. 
And she was happy — uappy to repay their kind- 
ness, in some measure, by her care for their young 
children. If, when busy with memories of her 
dear aunt Esther, and the days of her childhood 
and early youth, thought, wandering to Charles 
Stanton, would sometimes cause the work to drop 
from her hand, and the tears to fill her eyes; she 
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was not unhappy, but fervently thanked God that 
the bright beams of his mercy still rested on her 
path. She had resided with her uncle about a 
year, when sudden reverses reduced him from com- 
parative affluence to poverty. But John Maynard 
was not of a disposition to sit down in despair 
without an effort, or appeal to the sympathy of oth- 
ers, or complain of fate. Nor did his family hang 
upon him like a mill-stone. With sunny faces and 


: cheerful hearts, from the oldest down to wee Jamie, 


the youngest, each felt strong to aid in retrieving 
their father’s fallen fortunes. Lucey, unwilling to 
remain dependent on her friends in this change of 
circumstances, entreated permission to leave them 


livelihood. But her gentle manners and kind heart 
They were not 
willing to part with her, and gladly would have 
persuaded her to share their humble fortunes in the 


> western world, to which they had decided to re- 


move. But Lucy, aware of the rigid economy they 


> would be compelled to practise, persisted in her 


entreaties until at last they consented, and procured 
her a situation with Mrs. Shirley, the most fash- 
ionable milliner in S . 
And now poor Lucy is indeed left alone, wear- 
away her life as a milliner’s apprentice, with 
not one kind, familiar face near her. Every day 
she must devote the usual number of hours to her 
trade ; and besides this, like many a poor girl under 
similar circumstances, she must work for her board, 





Mrs. Benson was very willing to give her board for 
her services when she was not in the shop, as it 
saved the expense of one servant. She was a con- 
summate mistress of the art of getting the greatest 


the fortune or misfortune to serve her. Poor Lucy 
bitterly felt the difference between the kindness of 


> her relatives and the cold, unsympathising man- 


ners of the Bensons. Uncomplaining, she minis- 
tered to the wants of the thoughtless, though really 
With unwearied diligence she 
performed all those duties of the household which 
it pleased Mrs. Benson to term “chores ;” and 
many a poor girl will bear witness to our truth 
when we say that these “chores” include much 
of the heaviest and most laborious portion of the 
housework. 

Nor was this sll. Mrs. Benson had one child, a 
son, many years younger than Julia, who was 
afflicted with a disease of the spine, and to whom 
Lucy’s sweet voice and winning manners were 
peculiarly attractive. An invalid almost from his 
birth, Edward was peevish and fretful ;. but his eye 
always brightened when he heard her step on the - 
stairs that led to his room, as, weary with the la- 
bors of the day, she came to bring his supper and 
prepare his drink for the night. Lucy soon began 
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to feel that even here was something to love ; and 
when her mistress reminded her, as she not unfre- 
quently did, of her dependent situation, and talked 
of her great benevolence in keeping her merely for 
‘‘doing a few chores,” though her heart swelled 
and her eyes filled, she felt that there was one 
whose joyless childhood was rendered brighter and 
happier by her existence, and her heart grew 
strong. Yet Lucy was not without her moments 
of——we were about to say unalloyed happiness. 
The apprentice girl had not forgotten the lessons 
of the old pastor; and it was a joyful moment for 
her when, after the last “ chore” of the day was 
done, her mistress bade her go and sit by Edward 
until he fell asleep. Then, though the boy would 
sometimes insist on having the story of Little Red 
Ridinghood related twice over, and be more than 
usually anxious to know how a wolf could talk — 
yet he was usually reasonable, and many sweet 
hours did Lucy spend with her books, with which, 
thanks to Caroline Hawley and her father, she was 
well supplied —storing her mind with rich lessons, 
freely communing with the noblest and best of 
earth. 

One morning, as Lucy was removing the break- 
fast things from the table, Mrs. Benson and Julia 
were discussing a brilliant party which they had 
attended, the evening previous, at the house of 





’Sqrire Lee, a rival attorney. thought of Charles Stanton’s return. It has brought 

** Was there ever anything equal to the pride back to the care worn face much of the changeful 
and vanity of the Lees?” exclaimed Mrs. Benson. » beauty of earlier days, and she sits forgetful of the 
‘Their French china! Nothing but earthen, I ; broken china— of her mistress’s displeasure —of 
dare say.” all save the happy days passed in her own sweet 

** But, ma, their dessert service is really silver. ; home at Liston. “He has returned! I knew he 
I heard Mrs. Seward say so.” ’ would come back!” she murmured to herself, 

“Yes! child, as I said before, there is nothing $ when the well known step of Mrs. Benson roused 
like their extravagance. But Mrs. Lee, with all { her to a consciousness of her situation. In that 
her silver plate, will never be anything more than 5 short, sweet dream, she had forgotten all but the 
Fanny Daggett, the dress maker. She retains ¢ past. She took no account of the change in their 
even now the habit of feeling for her scissors while relative positions in society. For the moment she 
talking. But Julia, who was that handsome young 2 even forgot that, as she had reason to suppose, 
man that came in so late with Dr. Seward? He Charles himself no longer thought of her as former- 
must be somebody, if one may judge from the at- ¢ ly. But now her cheek blanched and her lip quiv- 
tentions shown him by Mrs. Weldon and the Sew- } ered with sudden thoughts of the vast distance by 
ards.” which the forms of society separated them. 

‘Oh! that was Dr. Stanton. He andhis uncle , Once Lucy’s mind could not have entertained 
arrived at the hotel yesterday from New York. { such thoughts; but she had, of late, heard the sub- 
Mary Seward told me that her family and the ; ject too often discussed —had heard Mrs. Benson 
Lees are old friends of his father, and that this is ; and her friends too often speak of rank in society, 
his native place.” ° and of the exclusiveness of “their circle,” not to 

“Why it must be Charles Stanton, the son of be aware that she, Mrs. Benson’s servant, was too 
Henry Stanton, who died but heaven help the } far from Dr. Stanton to think of intercourse with 
gir.,” she cried, springing to the table in time to § him. 
catch part of the dishes which the sound of that ; True, Charles's letters, which had never failed > 
long cherished name had caused Lucy to drop, as { during aunt Usther’s life, were full of kind remem- 
she was about to place them on the waiter—“was 2} brances of her, in which she was alwaysconnected 3} 
there ever such carelessness? T'wo plates and three 3 with his plans for the future. And even during her 
cups broken ! my new breakfast set entirely ruined ! ; residence with her uncle, their correspondence had 
I don’t believe there is another as careless girl in ; continued. But a short time after her uncle’s fail- ; 
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town. There, take the fragments and waiter, and 
see if you can carry them to the kitchen without 
dropping them.” 

‘* Mother,” said Julia, as the frightened girl left 
the room, Lucy is very pale ; I don’t think she 
is well.” 

“She ought to look pale. Three of my new 
coflee cups and two plates broken into inch pieces! 
How many more cracked I don’t know.” 

‘* But you know, ma, since Edward has been 
worse she is often obliged to get up in the night, to 
wait on him. He told me this morning that she 
was up with him the greater part of last night.” 

“ He told me the same. But I keep her to wait 
on him. Edward has taken a great fancy to her; 
and, after all, she is as good as most girls. Servants 
are always more plague than profit. But who did 
you say accompanied Charles Stanton?” 

«¢ His uncle, a Mr. Gordon, from the West.” 

“ Ah! now I remember, his mother was a Gor- 
don, and had a brother at the West who was said 
to be wealthy. We must pay them some attention, 
If Edward gets no better I will ask Dr. Seward to 
call in his young friend toe consult with him.” 

«‘ Do, ma, I should like very much to be ac- 
quainted with him.” 

But let us look into the kitchen, where poor 
Lucy is almost breathless with delight at the 
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ure she had written to Charles, informing him of 
her design to learn a trade. To this letter she re- 
ceived no reply. Anxiously had she hoped and 
waited for an answer, but none came. Slowly and 
painfully the conviction forced itself on her mind 
that he wished to forget her. Charles had been 
the ideal of all her dreams. Unconsciously his 
name ever trembled on her lips when, in the moments 
devoted to her books, some new thought, beautiful 
in its purity and truth, gladdened her heart and 
shed light over the dim vista of the future. Un- 
consciougly the thought of Charles’s approbation had 
stimulated her to improve every moment, to make 
every possible exertion for a high degree of cultiva- 
tion. And now he had returned —the beautiful 
dream had vanished — faded before the cold, false, 
heartless forms of society ! 

Oh! those only who have dreamed, hoped, 
longed and lived for such an ideal can understand 
the bitterness of the disappointment when, just at 
the moment of realization, we find ourselves sepa- 
rated from it by the inexorable hand of destiny ! 

But Lucy’s experience had taught her more than 
one of the great lessons of life. She now strove to 
school herself to submission, and to fulfil with pa- 
tient endurance all the duties of her station. Early 
in the ensuing spring the term of her apprentice- 
ship would expire ; and as Mrs. Shirley wished to 
retain her in her employment, she looked forward 
with pleasure to the time when the avails of her 
labor would render her independent at least of Mrs. 
Benson. 

A few days after this, lawyer Benson informed 
his wife that Mr. Gordon had purchased part of the 
old Stanton estate, and that he was now busy fur- 
nishing the new cottage on the hill. This was 
true. Mr. Gordon, wishing to gratify his nephew, 
and disliking the noise and bustle of a hotel, on 
finding a part of Charles’s paternal estate for sale, 
immediately became the purchaser, and in a few 
weeks they were enjoying all the quiet and comfort 
of a New England home. 

As rumor had represented Mr. Gordon to be far 
more wealthy than he really was, ¢.eir establish- 
ment in the place was an event of the first import- 
ance to the “exclusives.” They immediately re- 
ceived all sorts of attention from the many, and 
more gradually found some who could appreciate 
their worth and become sincerely their friends. 
Mrs. Benson was not the only managing mamma to 
whom Charles, especially, became an object of the 
highest consideration. 

The warm recommendations of Dr. Seward soon 
procured for Charles quite an extensive practice. 
Little Edward, who daily grew worse, was almost 
entirely given over to his care, Dr. Seward only 
looking in occasionally. As Charles’s calls were 
always made during those hours when Lucy was 
at the shop, she never met him ; and although she 
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frequently heard Mrs. Benson and her daughter 
mention his name, and sound his praises, yet with 
the sensitiveness of one who keenly felt the injus- 
tice and falseness of those conventional laws of 
society which oppressed her, and which now regu- 
lated the character of Charles, as she had such 
painful reason to believe, she avoided all that could 
lead to a discovery of her early connection with 
him. 

Meanwhile rumor began to prophecy, in whis- 
pers, that the beautiful cottage on the hill would 
soon have a mistress in Miss Julia. Mrs. Benson 
managed— Charles paid Julia some attentions, 
which gave rise to banter on the part of her young 
friends ; and the manner in which Mrs. Benson re- 
plied to such remarks certainly was not calculated 
to silence them. Rumor continued to whisper, 
louder and louder, until the matter was spoken of 
as a thing probably settled. Lucy heard all this in 
silence, and sought refuge from all painful thoughts 
in her ministry of love to Edward. 

As he grew worse he clung to her with increas- 
ing fondness, and at length Mrs. Benson procured 
another to take her place in the kitchen, that all 
her moments of leisure from the shop might be 
devoted exclusively to the little sufierer, who was 
evidently near death. One day, toward the last 
of February, Dr. Stanton was detained from calling 
at his ordinary hour, and drove to the door much 
later than usual. Finding Mrs. Benson engaged 
with company, he followed the servant directly to 
Edward’s room. He found his patient asleep. 
After feeling his pulse and arranging some powders, 
he turned to the nurse, who sat at the foot of the 
bed almost wholly concealed by its ample drapery, 
and commenced giving directions. But suddenly 
interrupting himself, he inquired how long the boy 
had slept. ‘The answer was inaudible. 

‘How long did you say, nurse?” he asked 
again. 

‘* About half an hour,” was the answer, in low, 
tremulous tones which thrilled through his whole 
soul. 

Charles sprang to her side, and grasping her arm, 
drew her to the light, exclaiming —“ It is! it must 
be Lucy Maynard — my own Lucy! Speak again ! 
For God’s sake, speak again !” 

Oh! there are moments when the whole soul 
comes forth to brood on the face! Words could 
not have brought so sweet an assurance to his heart 
as did one glance of those deep blue eyes, as he 
pressed her half fainting to his bosom. 

** And you have been near me so long,” he con- 
tinued — “ even in the house, and | have not known 
it! Lucy, was this quite right ?” 

“T have wronged you, Charles. As you did not 
answer my letter, informing you of the change in 
my circumstances, I thought you had changed. 
Forgive me, Charles, but I have been made to feel, 
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LUCY MAYNARD. 


somewhat keenly, the disdain which those of your 
social rank and advantages feel authorized to be- 
stow on such as occupy my position, Oh! if you 
only knew what I have suffered, in thinking that 
you too were influenced by this falseness of society 
—that you too could neglect me, because of my 
friendless poverty — you would forgive me.” 

“T changed! 
a distance between you and me! 


I disdain you! Society create 
Oh! how could 
you mistake me thus? You must indeed have 
learned some bitter lessons, my poor Lucy, or you 
could not have wronged me so!” 

“ But my letter, Charles, why did you not an- 
swer my letter?” 

“ Because, dearest Lucy, I never received it. I 
was a long time travelling with my uncle, in vari- 
ous parts of the country, before we came here, 
and must have left Cincinnati before it arrived 
there. Before I came here I visited Liston. Our 
kind friend, the old pastor, had been dead nearly a 
year. In answer to my inquiries | was informed 
that you still resided in D , with your uncle. I 
hastened to D , and was there told that you 
accompanied your uncle’s family to lowa. Weari- 
ed and dispirited, I rejoined my uncle, whose bu- 
siness had detained him in New York. We came 
here, as it was a favorite plan of my uncle to repur- 








chase if possible a part of my father’s estate. But 
I had resolved to visit Iowa in the spring, to find 


you if possible, and ascertain whether the sweet 
playmate of my youth would not sustain to me a 
still nearer and dearer relation.” 

** But Julia ——-—” 

* Julia neither is, has been, nor can be to me any 
thing more than a lively, good-tempered girl, spoil- 
ed by the over-management of her mother. But 
first of all — even before you answer the question 
which interests me so deeply — allow me to provide 
you a more suitable home.” 

Lucy pointed to the sleeping boy. ‘No! 
Charlies,” she said, “‘ 1 cannot leave him now. He 
will allow no one else to wait on him. You say 
he has but a few days to live. Let me, at least, 
soothe his last hours, for he has ever loved me.” 

** Let it be so, then ;—and now good night.” 

Lucy’s unwearied ministry of love was soon 
over. One week after this meeting, Edward was 
in his grave. 

‘* But were they married? were they married?” 
the fair girlsask. Indeed they were. And, if one 
may judge from the animated conversation going 
on in Mrs. Benson’s parlor, their marriage had 
caused no small stir among the exclusives. 

“An old acquaintance, did you say, Mrs. Ben- 
son?” exclaims Mrs. Elliott, her most intimate 
friend ; * old acquaintances are they? And did 
you never suspect it? Did the girl never mention 
it?” 


“T am not accustomed to make myself either 
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the companion‘or confidant of my servants, Mrs. 
Elliott,” was the dignified answer. 

“ But do tell us, Julia, what sort of creature is 
this new edition of Cinderella ? 
“Oh! pray don’t come to me for a catalogue of 
I really cannot tell whether her eyes 


Is she beautiful?” 


her charms ! 
are blue, black or grey. 
thousand times.” 

** Yes, no doubt ; — but one never thinks of look- 


You have seen her a 


ing at a servant. Still, she must be superior to 
most of her class, for she has interested Dr. Stan- 
ton, and it is acknowledged that he is a man of 
taste.” 

‘* Yes, yes,” says Mrs. Benson, in reply to the 
last part of Mrs. Elliott’s remark, “ and it is to be 
regretted that one with his talents and refinement 
should contract such a mesalliance. Of course, he 
cannot retain his*position in society — at least not 
here. We, who have shown him some attention, 
as the descendant of the old Stanton family, shall 
now be obliged to drop him. I wonder how we will 
bear the changed manners of Mrs. Weldon and the 
Sewards.” 

‘Then you will not call on the bride ?’ 

“* No, indeed, I shall not do myself that honor, 
unless it be to order a new bonnet.” 

«‘ Why, where can the Sewards be going?” 
claims Julia from the window, —“ there are Mrs. 
Seward, Mary, and the Weldons, in the carriage.” 

“ They are probably going to talk over this queer 
affair with the Lees,” replied her mother. 

The two elder ladies continued their discussion 
of ** this queer affair,” finding no terms adequate to 
express their wonder at the infatuation of Charles 
Stanton, until another exclamation from Julia, who 
had remained at the window, watching the car- 
riage, drew them both to her side. 

“* Look, ma! look, Mrs. Elliott! 
has stopped at the cottage.” 

‘‘ Sure enough, Mrs. Benson,” adds her friend, 
‘“‘ and there is Dr. Stanton receiving them from the 
carriage. Well, this isa strange movement! But, 
if the Weldons condescend to call on them, no one 
else can refuse.” 

“Certainly this alters the case,’ 
Benson. ‘‘ And now I think of it, perhaps it is bet- 
ter that Julia and I should call likewise, as there 
has been some little talk about some slight atten- 
tions Dr. Stanton paid her. If we refuse to call, 
people may indulge themselves in ill-natured re- 
marks.” 

That afternoon the bridal pair received the con- 
gratulations of Mrs. Benson and Miss Julia. These 
visitors felt some awkward embarrassment on the 
way, which Lucy’s calm and dignified self-respect, 
blended, as it was, with the most graceful polite- 
ness, did not contribute to lessen on their arrival. 
But the Sewards have returned ; let us step over, 
for a moment, and hear them. 
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‘‘ Believe me, my dear Mrs. Seward,” says Mrs. 
Weldon, “I never in my life paid my congratula- 
tions, on an occasion like this, with such heart-felt 
pleasure. I feared, indeed, that our young friend's 
mind had been misled by some romantic idea of 
obligation to one who stood in such close connec- 
tion with his boyish associations. But she is in- 
deed worthy of him. She is a delightful creature. 
I could hardly refrain from calling her an angel my- 
self.” 

‘* No,” replies Mrs. Seward, ‘‘ he was not one to 
deceive himself in such a matter. His mind is too 
clear ;—his ideal too pure, too perfect, to allow 
any false views to guide his conduct in so impor- 
tant an affairas this. The question with him was, 
not whether she had wealth, station or beauty, but 
whether she could speak to his heart, sympathize 
with his life of thought, and sustafn to his soul that 
beautiful relation which, like all spiritual unions, 
must be eternal. I cannot sufficiently admire his 
independence of mind, in following out his own 
convictions in this case, though some of his ac- 
quaintance will censure him severely.” 

*“ But aunt Seward,” exclaims Grace Weldon, 
“his wife is beautiful, and her manners altogether 
charming and lady-like. How quietly and grace- 
fully she received our congratulations. She was 
really beautiful in her simple white dress — was 
she not, Mary?” 

** Oh, yes! Grace, and the strangest thing of all 
is that we have never noticed her before, when she 
has lived so long with Mrs. Benson, only just across 
the way.” 

“ Ah! my daughter, I fear that we, and a great 
many others in the world, are ever looking too 
much abroad or above us for the good and beauti- 
ful ; and in so doing we miss diamonds that lie in 
the dust at our feet — neglect many of the noblest 
and best of earth, leaving them to be crushed be- 
neath the stern hand of poverty — or, what is worse, 
to pass through life without kindness or sympathy. 
The pride of fashionable life makes us too blind 
and cold to see and love others as we ought.” 

And now, dear reader, if you are still anxious or 
curious, walk with me, in this soft June moonlight, 
to the beautiful cottage on the hill, and we will see 
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them in their home. We know all about them. 
They have no secrets from us. ‘Therefore we may 
be as lawless as fairies, and peep in at the window. 
Take care! Do not be so hasty, and mind where 
you step, or you will crush all the violets and sweet 
clover. Now push away this honey-suckle, and 
look into the room. ‘ How happy she seems!” 
did you say? Ay, she is indeed happy! See 
that white headed old man! It is Mr. Gor- 
don. 

How he raises his eyes from his book, and gazes 
at her, through the open door of the library, with 
an expression that seems to say, ‘“‘ God bless her! ” 
Hark! there are footsteps in the passage! How 
eagerly she starts and springs to the door, just in 
time to be caught in the arms of her husband. 

“T have not forgotten that it is your birth-day, 
Lucy,” he says. “In the happy days at Liston, 
aunt Esther used to give us a kiss and a whipping. 
Which do you think you deserve ?” 

‘© Why, Charles, if I remember rightly, it was I 
who received the kiss, and you the whipping.” 

*“ Ah! yes, I believe you are half right. But I 
have brought you something surpassingly beauti- 
ful ; the poems of one whose poetic vision of divine 
things, and whose deep, serene, entrancing utter- 
ance of what is granted to that vision, are unrival- 
led among the rising generation of poets — one 
who, if his mature years do not belie his early 
promise, will become the poet and prophet of his 
age. Read me one of those sonnets, dearest.” 

Lucy took the book, and began, in an exquisitely 
modulated voice, one of those beautiful sonnets. 

As she read the closing lines, 


“T dare not say how much thou art to me, 
Even to myself— and, oh! much less to thee!” 


there was so much earnest truth and deep tender- 
ness in the glance with which she met his eye, that 
Charles felt assured, as he involuntarily caught her 
to his bosom, that he held in his embrace 


‘“‘ Earth’s noblest thing, 
A woman perfected.” 


North Branford, Connecticut. 
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Go say to the bower of our childhood 
That its form comes in light along, 

With each flower that blooms in the wild wood, 
With the voice of each bird’s sweet song ; 

Oh loved ones and kind and warm hearted, 
Beneath the old roof tree that met — 

In the world’s chilly crowd we are parted — 
Yet say, do they think of us yet ? 
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One gladness succeeds to another 
In life’s varied path as we roam, 

But the heart, like a child to its mother, 
Aye turns to its boyhood’s home ; 

That when loved cnes awaken in pleasure 
Those strains we can never forget — 

Oh mingle our names with the measure, 
And bid them remember us yet! 
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SUMMER FROLICKING AND WINTER RECKONING. 





BY F. E. F.. AUTHOR OF THE PRIZE STORIES, ‘‘ MARRYING FOR MONEY,” “ HONOR AND MERIT,” ETC. 





‘On, mamma, who do you think is in town?” 
said Julia Rutherford, in such a peculiar tone of 
mingled distress and drollery that Mrs. Rutherford 
looked up, and with some little apprehension, as 
she said, quickly — 

“ Who?” 

“The Fenwicks,” replied her daughter. 

“Dear me! the Fenwicks!” repeated Mrs. 
Rutherford, in an accent more partaking of sur- 
prise than delight. How do you know — who told 
you that they were here, Julia?” 

“‘ How do I know?” ejaculated the young lady, 
“did I not for my sins run right against them in 
Broadway this morning? ‘They were on their way 
here when I met them, as Mrs. Fenwick said, good 
soul! that she would not stand on ceremony with 
you.” 

“ You stopped them and spoke?” inquired Mrs. 
Rutherford. 

«© Oh heavens, yes,” continued Julia, half laugh- 
ing, and yet with an expression of infinite vexation. 
‘‘You never saw people so delighted as they were 
to meet me; shook hands and made such a time 
of it that I really was afraid they were going to 
kiss me in the street. I saw several persons turn 
to look as they passed, and Mr. Devereux gave 
them such an amused, surprised glance, as he 
bowed to me, as much as to say, ‘whom on earth 
have you got there?’ that it was as much as I 
could do to bow back smilingly and carelessly, as 
usual.” 

«* And pray who are these people, Julia, whose 
arrival seems to disturb you so much?” inquired 
her brother Frank. 

“The Fenwicks from O , the family with 
whom mamma and I stayed some time last sum- 
mer, on our trip to the West. Don’t you remem- 
ber?” 

“‘ What, those charming people you were so de- 
lighted with?” exclaimed her brother, laughing ; 
“that hospitable, amiable, agreeable family, whose 
warm hearts and hot cakes you used to praise in 
the same breath, and talk alternately with such 
rapidity and enthusiasm of their fresh butter and 
cream and their fresh feelings, that I could never 
separate one from the other in my imagination, until 
there really was some danger of my mistaking Miss 
Dolly herself for something eatable.’” And Frank 
laughed again most provokingly at the recollection 
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of the past, contrasted with the present state of his 
sister’s feelings with regard to her summer friends, 

“ That is all very true, Frank,” said Julia, join- 
ing in lis laugh, ‘“* we had a charming visit there, 
and they were so kind and hospitable, nothing could 
exceed it —and there is the mischief of it—now 
here they are and what to do with them I do not 
know.” 

‘¢ They will not stay long, I suppose,” said Mrs. 
Rutherford, in a voice in which hope seemed to be 
struggling with doubt and fear. 

‘Ah, don’t comfort yourself with that idea, 
mamma,” replied Julia. ‘They mean to remain 
at least a month, and ‘calculate,’ as Mrs. Fenwick 
said, upon seeing a good deal ot us.” 

Mrs. Rutherford could not repress a something 
that sounded very much like a groan on hearing 
this, ac she said — 

‘“ Well, Julia, we must do the best we can for 


them. Why did you not ask them to tea to-mor- 


row evening?” 

‘“‘For two reasons,” replied Julia; “first, be- 
cause I felt that ‘sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof,’ and I had enough of them this morning 
without looking forward to to-morrow; and se- 
condly, because we must have them to dinner. 
Tea is nothing.” 

* Oh, I can't have them to dinner,” replied Mrs. 
Rutherford, impatiently ; “my new cook is misera- 
ble, and Tom is so rheumatic that I hate to give 
him more waiting to do than necessary, and they 
would come by two o’clock, and it makes such a 
long day—it is out of the question,” continued 
Mrs. Rutherford, who had wound herself up to a 
pitch of perfect decision by this enumeration of 
evils and inconveniences. 

«It would be a great bore, I grant you,” returned 
Julia, “ and I am sure I don’t want them any more 


* she con- 


than you do, only I thought — however, 
tinued, interrupting herself, “just as you please,” 
and quite willing to escape the infliction of a long, 
dull day, she felt that if her mother did not choose 
to do the decent thing, it was not her affair and 
she would urge the point no more. 

“ What kind of looking girl is the young lady?” 
inquired Frank. 

« A very pretty girl indeed,” replied his mother. 

«So we used to think in the country, mamma,” 
said Julia, “ but I should hardly have known them 
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to-day. You never saw such figures of fun as they 
were, in Broadway.” 

« And pray what makes the mighty difference ?” 
asked her brother. 

‘« That is more than I can tell you,” answered 
his sister; “ dress and contrast | suppose. In the 
country, Dolly Fenwick never wore anything but 
a plain white dress and simple gingham frock, with 
a straw hat, or oftener a sun bonnet, in which her 
bright face used to seem very pretty. But to-day! 
I don’t know where she could have bought all the 
things she had on. Such a pink bonnet, with 
flowers and feathers and lace, and a lilac silk dress, 
that bright, strong lilac that country people are so 
fond of, and so short that the first thing I saw of 
her was her feet, which are none of the smallest, 
and cased in a pair of shoes that were half an inch 
too short and two too wide; such odd, clumsy, 
country affairs; and then the funniest thing of all 
was the complacent, satisfied expression of her 
countenance, as if she felt herself dressed to per- 
fection. Such a tout ensemble! 1 could hardly 
keep my countenance as I looked at her.” 

« And how was Mrs. Fenwick?” asked Mrs. 
Rutherford, smiling, although with some anxiety. 

“ Why, not quite as marked as Dolly, though 
bad enough ; but an old woman never can be quite 
so outrée as a young one. She had on a black 
hat, with a feather fastened in with a jet spray, 
which stood up and stuck out its branches in all 
directions, and I don’t know what her dress was, 
for she was wrapped up in a large merino shawl, 
which had a great flower in the back — one that 
must have been bought before the flood — probably 
her husband’s wedding present, and it was very 
thick, and the poor old lady seemed almost suflo- 
cated by its weight and heat. They asked me to 
go-and shop with them, and as we were near 
Stewart’s I went in with them,” 

“And what did they buy?” inquired Mrs. 
Rutherford. 

“ Nothing,’ replied Julia. “Mrs. Fenwick 
seemed dreadfully alarmed at the price of every- 
thing, and her chief object appeared to be to match 
two or three patterns she had of dresses that she 
has had, heaven knows how long, and which, as 
she told the clerks, were just as good as new, only 
one wanted new sleeves and the other had got a 
large stain ; and she went on and gave the history 
ot every gown she has, I believe, talking partly to 
me and partly to the young man who was attend- 
ing to her and who did his best not to smile.” 

“ What! ” exclaimed Frank, laughing, “ talking 
to the clerks? ” 

“Yes,” said Julia; “in the country she is used 
to talking to everybody, and Mr. Madison, who 
keeps the principal store in the village near them, 
knows all her dresses, I suppose, as well as she 


does. And it seemedas if I must meet every one 
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I knew to-day while I was with them. Stewart’s 
was crowded; Mrs. Belknap happened to be 
buying silks at*the same counter, and she looked 
at the Fenwicks with most unequivocal disdain 
and glanced at me with such surprise, as if she 
thought I was in very queer company, and drew 


herself so daintily away, as if she was afraid of © 


contracting a doubtful acquaintance by looking at 
articles at the same counter; and I don’t know 
that she was very far from wrong if she did,” con- 
tinued Julia, iaughing, “ for Mrs. Fenwick did say 
to a lady who seemed to be hesitating about some 
silks,‘ I think the one in your hand is very pretty, 
ma’am.’ ‘The woman looked up in surprise, and 
I was thankful to see that if she was no one 
Mrs. Fenwick knew, she was equally a stranger to 
me.” 

* And what on earth did you care about Mrs. 
Belknap’s scornful looks?” said Frank. “A 
pretty little dressed-up doll, with but two ideas in 
her head, dress and fashion ; what matters it what 
she thinks?” 

“That is the very point, Frank. If she had 
been a woman of sense I would not have cared 
about it, for then she would have known that my 
having some country friends not au fait to the 
fashions did not compromise my position at all ; 
but Mrs. Belknap is such a fool that one rises and 
sinks in her estimation just as she happens to see 
you associated for the moment, and although I am 
ashamed of myself for being ashamed with such 
people, still it does annoy me. Well, mamma,” 
she continued, “ so we are to have them to-morrow, 
eh, and whom can we get to meet them?” 

“ Do you think it is necessary to ask any one to 
meet them?” inquired Mrs. Rutherford, who hated 
trouble. ‘‘ Let them come and pass a sociable, 
quiet evening with us. They are plain, warm- 
hearted country people.” 

‘‘ And those are just the people,” returned her 
daughter, “who want fashionable parties in the 
city. They come to town to see fine people, eat 
oysters and go to the theatre, and have something 
to tell when they return home.” 

Mrs. Rutherford was too well aware of the truth 
of this assertion to combat it even to herself, and 
she admitted it with a melancholy “ very true, but 
what canwedo? A party is out of the question, 
you know, not only on account of the expense, 
which is a great consideration” 

*‘ Of course,” said Julia. “ But we can have 
half a dozen people, if I only knew whom we could 
get that they would care about seeing, and whom I 
should not be sorry to have see them.” 

‘“* Well, there’s Mrs. Latigtree,” suggested Mrs. 
Rutherford ; ‘‘ they know her, do they not? I think 
she has an aunt living in their neighborhood.” 

“To be sure ; that is a bright thought,” said 
Julia. ‘ Then to-morrow, after we invite them, 
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SUMMER FROLICKING 


you had better write a note to Mrs. Langtree and 
ask her to meet the Fenwicks.” 

‘* ] shall ask her to meeta few friends, and take 
very good care not to say a word about the Fen- 
wicks, or she will not come. If she sees them she 
must divide the burden of civilities with us and in- 
vite them too, for she is as much indebted to their 
hospitalities as we are, and I am sure I would have 
gone twenty miles rather than have met them.” 

“Commend me to the gratitude and hospitality 
of city fashionables,” cried Frank. ‘ You would 
go twenty miles to avoid those who sent their car- 
riage and horses —let me see — thirty miles, was 
it not? to meet you.” 

“True, but see the difference, Frank. ‘Their 
hospitality put them to no expense ; and besides, 
our visit was a god-send to people who see no one 
beyond the small circle included in half a dozen 
country neighbors, while we cannot ask them to tea 
without a pyramid of ice cream at least, if not an 
oyster supper, and not once only, but they will 
expect it two or three times, and moreover parties 
to the theatre; and oh, heavens! what won’t they 
expect? Well, then, they must be disappointed, 
that’s all,” she continued. ‘* We will ask them 
to-morrow, give a stupid little party that will cost 
us more than we can afford, and feel as if we have 
made great exertions; and if we stop there, they 
will think us mean, cold hearted, tashionable city 
people. So let them think. I can’t help it. We 
never shall visit them again, and they, | suppose, 
will be coming to town once a year for the rest of 
their lives.” And so Julia dismissed the subject 
for the present. 

Mrs. Rutheriord and Julia had spent a fortnight 
with the Fenwicks while on a visit to the West, 
and had been treated with a hospitality and cor- 
diality that had really communicated its warmth, 
for the time, to their more frigid city temperaments. 
The carriage had been sent, as Frank said, thirty 
miles to ineet them. Excursions were daily made 
to visit diflerent points of view in the surrounding 
country, without speaking of the fruits and creams 
and soft wafiles and other innumerable luxuries 
that were spread before them, and which they 
seemed to suppose grew with the grass and trees ; 
all of which they had enjoyed at the time with a 
zest and animation that had borne the appearance, 
even to themselves, of friendship and gratitude, and 
which would still have passed for such with both 
parties if they had not been brought to the severe 
test of reciprocity; a test which, as Julia said, 
she would have gone twenty miles to avoid. 

“Stay with us a few weeks, my dear Mrs. Ru- 
therford,” Mrs. Fenwick had said, “and we will 
put some color in your daughter’s pale cheeks,” 
and she looked almost compassionately at Julia’s 
delicate face and slight figure. 

“Thank you, my dear madam,” returned Mrs. 
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Rutherford ; “I wish Julia could borrow some of 


your daughter's roses, but such flowers do not 
bloom in a city atmosphere. We must return 
however to New York this week.” 
“If Miss Rutherford is a belle,” 
Milton, contemptuously, to his cousin and fiancée, 


said George 


Miss Fenwick, ‘* beauty must be scarce in the city. 
A poor, pale, chaiky looking thing as ever I saw. 
If they call her handsome, what would they say to 
you, Dolly?” and the young lover gazed with admi- 
ration upon the brilliant white and red, the bright 
eyes and long ringlets that rendered his mistress 
the reigning belle of the country for miles around. 

The invitation to tea which was to repay all 
these hospitalities was given and accepted, for, as 
Julia had anticipated, they were sure to be “ dis- 
engaged.” 

‘‘ Remember that we expect to see you quite so- 
ciably —tea by eight o'clock,” said Julia to her 
friend, hoping thereby to secure a more subdued 
toilet than she could dare anticipate if Dolly knew 
she was to meet some half dozen of Julia’s most 
fashionable friends. 

Her expectations were disappointed, however, 
for Miss Dolly presented herself in the freshest and 
brightest of cinnamon silks and loaded with trinkets 
— bead bracelets and hair bracelets, and rings and 
pins innumerable, and her head done up in all kinds 
of braids and bows and curls, for her hair was abun- 
dant, and the very quantity seemed only another 
means through which the bad taste of its tair owner 
could be displayed. Julia wore her usual simple 
morning costume, a close, high, dark dress, with a 
small collar, setting off the delicate white throat 
and marking the contour of her ialling shoulders 
and siender waist, her hair plainly parted and 
simply braided behind, showing the finished pro- 
portions of her finely turned head, with its delicate 
little ears, her only ornament a fairy iron chain and 
eye glass, all bearing as strong a contrast to the 
more elaborate toilet and brilliant beauties of her 
friend as well could be conceived. As she sat be- 
side Miss Fenwick, her graceful figure half buried 
in the cushions of the sofa, her small, white hands 
lying carelessly in her lap, and her little feet just 
peeping from beneath her dark dress, George Mil- 
ton (who was one of the party) was conscious, for 
the first time in his life, as he glanced at the thick 
wrists and heavy feet of his mistress, that in those 
respects she was not one of nature’s most finished 
master pieces; and looking hurriedly at his own, 
he quickly planged them in his pockets and only 
wished he could draw his feet into his pantaloons 
as easily. And although he told himself again and 
again, as he looked at Julia, that she was no beauty, 
he acknowledged that “she had a way with her” 
which brought the blood into his face and almost 
stopped his breath when she turned to speak to 
him. 
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‘‘ Curse her touch-me-not, keep-your-distance 
kind of air!” he said to himself; “and yet she 
does not exactly seem proud, either,” continued 
the embarrassed, awkward young man. ‘ Hea- 
vens! how I wish the evening was over. But 
Dolly does not seem to mind it.” 

True enough. Dolly was perfectly at her ease, 
for those who talk of the diffidence of country 
girls mistake their subject. Unused to the criticism 
and surveillance that exist in large societies, and 
accustomed only to the freedom and cordiality 
which leave them without either fear or restraint, 
there is scarcely any being more self possessed in 
her simplicity and ignorance than a girl who has 
moved in no larger circle than that of her native 
village. 

Julia exerted herself to be es amiable as she was 
graceful, and did her best to entertain her guests. 
And eleven o’clock came at last, though not before 
Mrs. Rutherford was ready to faint with the fatigue 
of listening to all Mrs. Fenwick’s prosy gossip about 
matters and things of which she neither knew nor 
cared. But indifference was a word Mrs. Fenwick 
could not understand. She was interested in 
everything and everybody; whether she knew 
them or not made very little difference, and there- 
fore had no mercy upon Mrs. Rutherford in all her 
details about crops, and roads, and scarlet fever, 
and Miss Stubbs’s wedding and Mrs. Larkin’s sepa- 
ration. 

tlowever, eleven o’clock did come, and with it 
the carriages of their guests, and Julia and her 
mother congratulated themselves upon having 
“done the thing handsomely, now that it was 
over.” 
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‘“‘We have been in town three weeks,” said 
Miss Fenwick to her mother, “and have had tea 
once with the Rutherfords, and that, with a few 
morning calls, is their return for all the trouble we 
put ourselves to last summer for them.” 

“ These fashionable, fine people think the honor 
of their company quite enough for us, I believe,” 
rejoined Mrs. Fenwick, angrily. ‘“ And how I toiled 
and worked to make their visit agreeable! The 
first up in the house to make a luxurious breakfast 
that they used to enjoy so much — the last at night 
to put away supper and make pastry for the next 
day —your father taking the horses from the 
plough to send the carriage over to the next post 
for them, and now —a morning call.” And Mrs. 
Fenwick continued to enumerate her summer’s ex- 
ertions, indignant that her city friends did not more 
properly appreciate them, quite forgetting the pains 
she had taken at the time to prevent her guests 
from discovering the efforts she was obliged per- 
sonally to make, to supply the place of accomplished 
servants and abundant means. 

“ Thank goodness, the Fenwicks leave town to- 
morrow, mamma,” said Julia Rutherford. “ They 
have been upon my mind ever since they have 
been in town.” 

“When do they leave?” inquired Mrs. Ruther- 
ford. 

“To-morrow or the next day; but do not be 
too happy,” she said, smiling at her mother’s look 
of relief, ‘‘ for they are coming back in the spring, 
This summer frolicking is very pleasant ” — 

“ But,” interrupted Frank, “the winter reckon- 
ing is not quite so agreeable. Confess it, Julia, 
hospitality is not a plant of city growth.” 
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IN OTHER DAYS. 


In other days, when love was naught 
Save fancy’s vainest dream to me, 

The shadow that my spirit sought 
Was all that I have found in thee. 


And thou, unknown, unseen, wert yet 
The idol of my musing mood, 

When forms of unreal beauty met 
The v’sions of my solitude. 


And then I sang—‘“‘ when midnight’s brow 
Bends o’er the earth, I think of thee ; 
The daylight has too fierce a glow 
For love’s all holy dreams to be!” 


But morning now and noon and even 
Hold spells that bind my soul to thine ; 

And feeling owns a charmed heaven 
O’er all life’s common hours to shine. 
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Love has its own enchantment spread 
O’er days as o’er the gloom of night, 
And every scene is hallowed 
By love’s own gifts of bloom and light. 


*Tis not the sunset’s blush alone 
That fills the earth with magic glow, 
’Tis not the veil of moonlight thrown 
Upon the evening’s star-crowned brow ; 


All scenes are fair that speak of thee, 

All hours some treasured memory keep, 
Love gives more to reality 

Than fancy to the dreams of sleep. 


And springing and decaying flowers, 
Shades that o’er nature’s beauty move, 

Gather from thought’s mysterious powers 
The glory and the light of love. 
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THE OLD CLOAK. 


BY MRS. 


—_ 


«Pray, Mr. Norton,” exclaimed a lively lady toa § Queen Victoria herself might be satisfied with for 


fashionably dressed, handsome young man, who was 
standing beside her at an evening party, “ pray, do 
you intend to remain an old bachelor all your days? 
Since your return from Europe I have been continu- 
ally expecting to hear of your marriage, but here 
you have been, two years, and you are still, to all 
appearance, ‘in statu quo,’ as the lawyers say.” 

“« My dear Mrs. Hinton,” replied the young gen- 
tleman, with a smile, “ I will be frank and tell you 
the real reason of my remaining a general admirer 
of the sex, instead of confining my attentions to 
any one ‘bright, particular star,’ however much I 
may be dazzled by its brilliancy. I am actually 
afraid to marry.” 

“ Afraid!” echoed the lady, opening her dark 
eyes to their widest extent with astonishment. 
“Faint heart never won,’ you know. Are you 
afraid to propose ?” 

“No, madam, afraid to marry. You will laugh 
at me, I dare say, when | tell you that my seat in 
church has a great deal to do with my solitary state, 
which seems so much to excite your surprise.” 

“Why, yes,” replied Mrs. Hinton, “ one is al- 
ways surprised when a young man who — without 
meaning to flatter you —is certainly a favorite in 
society, (here Mr. Norton made her a polite bow,) 
and who has an independent fortune, still refrains 
from choosing one of the many fair damsels whom 
he meets, to superintend his establishment. But 
what influence your seat in church can have upon 
the matter I am ata loss to imagine.” 

“ You must know, then, that I sit just behind 
Miss La Mode, in Dr. Righthead’s church, and the 
sight of her velvet cloak absolutely frightens me 
from the thought of marrying a wife who may 
some day say to me, ‘ My dear, I am dying for a 
new velvet cloak ; please to give me two or three 
hundred dollars, and I will go to Stewart’s and 
buy one.’ How I should shudder to hear such a 
request ? ” 

‘‘Really, Mr. Norton, this is too absurd, for 
you, with your fortune, to talk in such a manner. 
I shall begin to think you a miser. Your wife 
might dress as extravagantly as she chose, and it 
would not injure you. And surely you do not ob- 
ject to a lady’s wearing a velvet cloak?” 

‘I do not object to anything that is consistent, 
but I cannot help thinking splendid velvet, such as 
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a coronation robe, sadly out of place when it is 
made into a cloak, to be worn on almost all occa- 
sions ; particularly when it is well known that Miss 
La Mode’s father does not even pay his baker or 
his butcher. If I were one of his poor creditors I 
should be tempted to take the cloak from the young 
lady, in the street, and sell it for what it would 
bring.” 

Mrs. Hinton sat silent at this speech. Her con- 
science reproached her, for she knew that she had, 
on that day, purchased an elegant new mantle, al- 
though her husband had requested her to be as eco- 
nomical as possible in her expenditures, as he found 
it difficult, in those trying times, to meet all the 
demands made upon his purse. She was a woman 
however of generous feelings, as yet unhardened 
by resisting good impulses, and she secretly re- 
solved to take back the mantle the next day and 
prevail upon the shop-man to receive it, since it 
was not yet paid for. All this passed through her 
mind with the rapidity of lightning, and she turned 
round with a smile to address Mr. Norton, when 
an over-dressed young lady, who had been sitting, 
an interested listener to the conversation, suddenly 
interposed. 

“If Mr. Norton wants an economical wife,” she 
said, “‘I would recommend him to offer himself 
to Emily Harwood. | think she will suit him ex- 
actly, for she has worn an old cloak all winter, with 
no alteration — one which she has had two years 
at least, to my knowledge.” 

Mr. Norton looked at the speaker, and the una- 
miable expression of her countenance sunk her in 
his estimation forever, although he had hitherto 
regarded her as very pretty and interesting, and 
had sometimes even thought it almost possible to 
love Caroline Howard well enough to marry her, 
if he could only hope to cure her of the passion for 
dress which she displayed. But this remark sealed 
her fate, as far as he was concerned, and turning 
to Mrs. Hinton, he asked, “ Who is Emily Har- 
wood? Are you acquainted with her? I should 
really like to be introduced to a young lady who has 
moral courage enough to wear an unfashionable 
garment, after having worn it already two winters; 
she must possess a more than common character.” 

‘¢ T will introduce you, with pleasure,” said Mrs. 
Hinton. “ She is a sweet girl and a great favorite 
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of mine. I confess I have myself been surprised at 
the plainness of her dress, this winter, for her father 
is considered wealthy, and she is the only one of 
his daughters of an age to go into society. That is 
she, in the simple white frock, and that is her mo- 
ther, by her side.” 

Mr. Norton was charmed to perceive that it was 
a young lady who, by her singularly modest and 
unpretending appearance, had attracted his atten- 
tion in the early part of the evening. He had in- 
tended to inquire her name, but lost sight of her in 
the crowd, and supposed that she had retired. She 
received him with an easy, graceful manner, and 
after a few moments passed in conversation, he 
thought her positively beautiful, so intelligent was 
the expression of her dark blue eyes, and so beam- 
ing the smile with which she listened to his lively 
remarks. He was also very much pleased with 
Mrs. Harwood, who did not leave to her daughter 
the whole burden of conversation, as some mothers 
are apt to do, contenting themselves with being 
mere spectators. 

When Mr. Norton laid his head upon the pillow, 
that night, it was long before he could compose his 
mind to sleep, so much was he disturbed by the 
vision of a pair of blue eyes which danced before 
him, not to mention dark ringlets and old cloaks, 
which mingled together in strange confusion. He 
began to think that he had at last found the object 
he had been so long seeking, and resolving that he 
would call the next day at Mr. Harwood’s, at last 
resigned himself to repose. 

The next morning, Mrs. Hinton, in pursuance 
of the wise resolution she had made, attired herself 
to go out, and was waiting in the parlor for her 
carriage. ‘The beautiful mantle lay on the sofa by 
her side, and she was examining it, and making up 
her mind that, after all, she could do without it, 
and if she could that she ought to. At this mo- 
ment Caroline Howard, who was an intimate friend, 
entered. ‘‘ Are you going out so early?” she ex- 
claimed, on seeing Mrs. Hinton ready dressed. 
‘“‘T came in the hope of seeing you at this hour, for 
I wished to tell you that Stewart has some of the 
loveliest mantles you ever saw. I was there yes- 
terday, and looked at them. They were just open- 
ed, and the clerk assured me that they were the 
only ones imported, and there are but a dozen all 
together. I was afraid they would all be sold, yet 
I did not dare to buy one before asking my mother’s 
permission, for father made such a fuss last week 
about my buying this splendid silk, without con- 
sulting him, that mother forbade my doing it again. 
I have been, all the morning, teazing her to let me 
have one, and have at last succeeded. So you 
must positively come and choose one too. But I 
declare,” she continued, “ you have one already,” 
as her eyes fell upon the sofa, for she had talked so 
volubly that she had not even paused to look 
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around her. ‘ But you will come with me, will 
you not?” Mrs. Hinton replied gravely, “I am 
going to Stewart’s to return this mantle, and I 
would advise you, my dear Caroline, if you had to 
teaze your mother for leave to buy one, to deny 
yourself and gratify her by informing her that you 
have resolved to do without it. Fifty dollars is a 
great deal to spend in such an article of dress. 
My husband told me this morning that he was 
afraid he should be obliged to give up his carriage 
and horses, his business is so much less profitable 
than formerly. Now you know it is absolutely 
necessary for his health that he should ride a great 
deal, and I resolved to spend as little as possible 
myself, that he might be able to enjoy his carriage.” 
Caroline sat without speaking until Mrs. Hinton 
had concluded, when she replied, pettishly, “ But 
you are married, and it does not make so much 
difference to you how you dress; just see how be- 
coming this is;” and she turned from the glass, at 
which she had been arranging the mantle in grace- 
ful folds over her well shaped figure, and Mrs. 
Hinton could not help acknowledging that it was 
very becoming indeed. Nevertheless she still at- 
tempted to persuade her young friend to forego the 
purchase, for she knew that Caroline’s father was 
very much involved in debt, and it was feared every 
day that he would stop payment; although, as it 
appeared, like many other gentlemen who keep 
the state of their affairs a secret from those most 
interested in the truth, his wife and daughter were 
utterly ignorant of the circumstance. But she 
found her arguments of no effect. Indeed Caroline 
endeavored to persuade Mrs. Hinton herself to re- 
tain the velvet that she was about to carry back. 
But she had too much strength of mind to be led 
away by her vanity, when she knew that her de- 
cision was right, although she could not repress a 
womanish feeling of regret at the thought of re- 
signing so becoming an article of apparel. Mrs. 
Hinton was so much grieved and shocked at the 
selfishness of her young friend that she thought she 
could never again feel toward her the same aflection 
she had hitherto experienced. She made her con- 
fess that the fifty dollars her mother had given her, 
with which to purchase the wished-for mantle, was 
a sum that had been appropriated to a younger 
sister, that she might take lessons in drawing, an 
art of which she was passionately fond, and for 
which she had a decided genius. She could not 
forbear hinting to Caroline that a time might come 
when the talents of her sister would be put in re- 
quisition for more important purposes than those of 
mere amusement; but her persuasions were lost 
upon the mind of the thoughtless and selfish girl, 
and she saw her depart, with pain, to fulfil her 
intention. 

Mrs. Hinton found no difficulty in returning the 
mantle, and after she had left the store she won- 
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dered how she could have been so foolish as to 
suffer a moment’s uneasiness on such a trifling sub- 
ject. The words of Mr. Norton had made a deep 
impression upon her heart, and as she looked at the 
multitude of poor, houseless wretches who throng 
Broadway, begging for charity, she felt how sinful 
it was to waste in extravagance that which would 
bring comfort and happiness to so many sorrowful 
hearts. When her husband returned to dinner, 
she, like a true hearted wife, made a confession to 
him of her folly of the day before, her repentance, 
and the purpose for which she had just visited 
Stewart’s. Mr. Hinton was a man of sense and 
intelligence. He had often deplored his wife’s 
fondness for display, but she was so young when he 
married her, and had been so petted from her child- 
hood by a fond mother, and was withal so lovely 
and interesting, that he could not find it in his 
heart to deny her any gratification, trusting that 


> 
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as she grew older her tastes would change. He’ ° 


did not know that the passion for dress is one 
which increases with indulgence, like all other bad 
habits, and is the hardest to overcome in the female 
heart, particularly, as was the case with Mrs. Hin- 
ton, where there are no children to occupy the time 
and attention. So delighted was he with the in- 
genuousness of her confession that he presented her 


with a sum of money for charitable purposes, telling : 


her that he had that day unexpectedly recovered a 
bad debt which he had long since despaired of, 
and consequently no longer entertained the fears 
which he had mentioned to her in the morning. 
Let us return to Mr. Norton. He could not 
avoid anticipating the calling hour a little, so im- 
patient was he to meet again the object that had so 
much fascinated him the night before. As he 
entered the hall he heard the sound of music, and 
being shown into the drawing-room, found the fair 
Emily evidently giving lessons on the piano to a 
little sister. Although attired in a simple morning 
dress, she did not appear less lovely than his 
memory had pictured, and the bright blush which 
his unexpected appearance called up made her not 
less interesting in his eyes. She dismissed the 
little girl with a message to her mother, who soon 
appeared and received him kindly. As he glanced 


around and obserwed the air of elegance, though » 


not of display, that pervaded the establishment, he 
could not help recalling Miss Howard’s words about 
the old cloak, and his curiosity was excited to know 
what could be her reason for wearing a garment 
unfashionable enough to attract observation. After 
making as long a call as he dared, upon first ac- 
quaintance, he took leave, not without being in- 
vited by Mrs. Harwood to call again ; an invitation 
to which he cordially responded. Not many days 
after, as Mr. Norton was walking in Broadway, he 
met Miss Harwood and joined her immediately, 
He had walked for some time by her side without 
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at all regarding her dress, when Miss La Mode 
suddenly emerged from a shop and passed on be- 
fore them, arrayed in her superb velvet cloak, with 
feathers, &c. in the height of fashion. The con- 
versation at the party instantly recurred to his 
thoughts, and he glanced at the cloak of his com- 
panion. It was of plain, dark merino and had 
evidently been much worn, though everything 
about her was so scrupulously neat, and her simple 
white hat so becoming to her fresh complexion, 
that she was infinitely more attractive to an intel- 
ligent man than the dashing Miss La Mode. To 
test her feelings he remarked, carelessly, “ That isa 
beautiful cloak of Miss La Mode’s.” No blush ap- 
peared on her cheek as she quietly replied, “ It is 
indeed very beautiful.” Mr. Norton could not help 
feeling how superior was this conduct to that of 
some young ladies, who betray an uneasy feeling of 
consciousness when they hear praises of another's 
appearance which they know to be more brilliant 
than their own. He continued to visit at Mr, 
Harwood’s and was always kindly received; but 
he was not one to decide too hastily on a subject of 
such vast importance, as he felt the character of his 
companion for life to be. It chanced, at length, 
that he had a commission from an aunt in the 
country, for some millinery, and although entirely 
unused to make such purchases, he resorted to the 
most fashionable establishment of the kind, for the 
first time, to exercise his taste in that department, 
The milliner took him behind a counter which 
separated the two rooms, in order to show him 
some very recherché articles, and requesting him to 
take a seat upon a sofa, left him to search for the 
important box which contained the treasures. He 
was beginning to grow impatient, when a sweet, 
well known voice sent a thrill through his heart. 
It was Emily Harwood’s voice, apparently con- 
versing with another young lady, so close to the 
curtain that he could not avoid hearing every word. 
He was about to dart forward and address them, 
when the words “old cloak” fell upon his ear. 
‘‘ Now,” he thought, “ perhaps I shall find the so- 
lution of the mystery.” ‘ No,” said Emily, “I will 
not buy such a gay hat as this. It would not suit 
at all with my old cloak.” “Do, for pity’s sake, 
my dear Emily,” exclaimed her companion, “ tell 
me why you have worn that same cloak this win- 
ter. I believe it is the third winter you have had 
it. We have all wondered why you did not get a 
new one, and that spiteful Caroline Howard has 
talked about it at every party this season.” 

“TI am very sorry,” replied Emily, laughing, 
“that Miss Howard has been at such a loss for 
subjects of conversation as to find nothing more 
interesting than my poor cloak. However, I will 
tell you my motive for wearing it, and I am sure, 
dear Helen, that you will approve of it. But 
first, promise me that you will tell no one else. 
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I should not think of explaining it to any but 
you.” 

Here Mr. Norton almost resolved to show him- 
self. He felt it a breach of honor to hear what 
was evidently a secret ; but his interest in the fair 
Emily was so strong that he excused himself on 
that plea, and remained silent. 

Helen made the required promise, and Emily 
proceeded — 

“You remember hearing of the death of my 
uncle Murray, last summer. He had failed just 
before, so that his family were left quite destitute. 
Catherine, the oldest daughter, has been at Mrs. 
Willard’s school for the last year, and she was very 
desirous of remaining another term, after which 
Mrs. Willard would engage her asa teacher. She 
considers her one of her finest scholars. But it 
was not possible for her mother to continue such 
an expense, and my father said that he could not 
offer to do it unless we would make some retrench- 
ments in our domestic affairs. Therefore I offered 
to wear my old cloak another season, and to give 
little Julia music lessons, instead of her having a 
teacher. Now do you not think that a sufficient 
motive? I assure you I have felt more pleasure, 
this winter, in wearing that old cloak than I should 
have done in possessing one even more splendid 
than Miss La Mode’s, for now my poor cousin will 
be able to support herself and assist her mother in 
educating her brothers and sisters.” 
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“ That is just like yourself, Emily,” exclaimed . 


her friend, enthusiastically. “I only wish I could 
tell of it. How ashamed Caroline Howard would 
be of all her ill-natured speeches!” 
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It is needless to say that there was another au- 
ditor who shared in the admiration of Helen. Mr. 
Norton was so delighted with the simple recital 
of Emily that he longed to clasp her to his heart 
and tell her that his happiness depended on her 
alone. He saw the young ladies take their de- 
parture, and a few moments after hastened away, 
forgetting his aunt and all her commissions, and 
leaving the milliner lost in astonishment at his 
abrupt departure. He reached Mr. Harwood’s 
almost as soon as Emily herself, and astonished her 
by a warm declaration of his feelings. She did not 
bid him despair, and it was soon after announced 
that Mr. Norton and Emily Harwood were en- 
gaged, much to the amazement of Miss La Mode 
and Caroline Howard, who could not understand 
why she was preferred to themselves. 

Mrs. Hinton was delighted with Mr. Norton’s 
choice, and predicted that he would have a pattern 
wife. She never forgot her good resolutions, but 
her persuasions were lost upon her former friend, 
Caroline, who was, however, soon forced by the 
failure of her father to renounce her extravagant 
habits. 

We must do Mr. Norton the justice to say that 
he had the candor to confess to his wife, soon after 
their marriage, the means by which he obtained a 
knowledge of her motives for wearing the old 
cloak, which was ever after preserved as a precious 
I can assure my readers that she did not 
blame him severely, and should this tale ever meet 
their eyes, I trust that they will both pardon the 
use I have made of the incidents related to me. 
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BY NORNA. 


So lightly met — and lightly passed, 
Yet thou to life did’st seem 
Like to yon golden sunlight cast 


Upon a passig stream ; 


Linked with the forest rose of spring 
And with the wild bird’s lay ~ 

With the thrilling tone of each sweet thing 
That passed too soon away. 


The musie of that faded time, 
Say — does it come to thee, 
Beneath the south sun’s golden clime, 
Or on the swelling sea 7 


And yet, I would nét that thy thought 
Like mine, to such should cling, 

For ah —sueh memories are bought 
Only with sorrowing. 
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"Tis not when bright and beautifu! 
Upon our pathways lie, 

That love returns, his flowers to eul? 
From wealth of days gone by — 


And I — too well my heart inurne 
Thine image on its shrine, 

To woo its recompense, returns 
With one lone hour to thine. 


"Tis not beneath the glorious skies, 
Italia’s gorgeous dome, 

That to the traveller’s heart will rise 
Thoughts of his far-off home ; 


So thou — life’s path for 7uzx is traced 
’Mid flowers and fragraney — 

Mine isthe dull, Sahara waste, 
And memory turns te thee. 
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THE COLONEL ABROAD. 


A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 





BY ANNA CORA MOWATT. 





A Few springs ago it was impossible to display 
one’s gay attire in Broadway without becoming 
acquainted with the person of my hero — Augustus 
Blazon, Esq. The reader (who may never have 
rightly caught his name) will recognize him when 
I call to mind an individual who usually dazzled 
the public eye with a bright blue or green coat, 
crimson vest, and a greater quantity of jewelry 
gracing that portion of his breast, in which Momus 
recommended a window, than would have shown 
to advantage through one of Tenney’s double sized 
panes. So exceedingly slender was this gentleman 
that the cane, with its monkey head, which he in- 
variably carried, bore no slight resemblance to him- 
self; but the material, of which nature had stinted 
him in breadth, she conscientiously returned in 
height — he stood some six feet two in his boots. 
His pliant form was surmounted by a head, which in 
shape, and I might almost say in size, forcibly re- 
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minded me of that most insipid of fruit,a shaddock. + 


Doubtless some malicious persons would add that 
the simile might be carried out and a comparison 
made between the quality of the head and the 
shaddock’s contents ; but far be it from me, conver- 
sant as] am with Mr. Blazon’s own peculiar tal- 
ents, to be guilty of such detraction. 

Augustus Blazon, when I first beheld him, was 


a man seeking his proper sphere in society. This | 


he did not seem likely to find. His father was a 
ship builder, and had left him considerable property 
— sufficient, it might be supposed, to purchase the 
entrée to that society in which he was calculated 
to “cut a figure.” Yet, strange to say, both he 
and his wealth were then totally unappreciated. 
He was a very ill treated person ; the butt of wag- 
gish young gentlemen, and the bore of fashionable 
young ladies. It was astonishing with what lack 
of discernment people of haut-ton declared that his 
manners were vulgar in the extreme — that he was 
uneducated — a booby — a bear — and those with- 
out daughters even went so far as to declare that 
his presence, “ in spite of his money,” would be a 
disgrace to their balls. Augustus endured the 
horror incident upon this verdict but one winter 
after he became of age. He then suddenly disap- 
peared from Broadway, and for a year I entirely 
lost sight of him. 
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The ensuing autumn, I was standing im the gal- 
lery of the Louvre, before one of David’s most fe- 
licitous productions, when my atiention was ar- 
rested by a person of aspiring stature beside me. 
His face recalled some face once familiar to my 
eye ; but the long curling hair, in color and shag- 
giness somewhat resembling a setter’s, the bushy 
whiskers and sandy mustache, so disguised those 
diminutive features that I could not recognize to 
whom they belonged. 

Upon the gentleman’s arm leaned a lady, whose 
comfortable embonpoint recompensed the eye for 
the lanky spareness of her escort. To pronounce 
on a lady’s beauty isa delicate point. I leave the 
reader to judge of her attractions. A horseback 
ride on the Champs Elysées could alone have given 
her cheek that exceedingly brilliant bloom ; the 
most celebrated powder in Paris certainly must 
have assisted in lending those strangely regular 
teeth, displayed by a perpetual smile, their dazzling 
whiteness. Nature seldom before clustered such a 
profusion of glossy black ringlets round a white 
forehead ; or tinted brows with so jetty a hue ; or 
vermillioned lips so exquisitely. In the eye alone 
she had made an error —it was decidedly teo 
small for the loving languishingness of its expres- 
sion. As for the lady’s age, it might have been 
considered a compliment to call her actually young. 
At all events she 


“ Was blooming still, had made the best 
Of Time, and Time returned the compliment, 
And treated her genteelly.”’ 


“ What a thrillingly beautiful tableau!” softly 
murmured the lady, pausing before a picture which 
represented a group of Cupids sportively loosening 
their arrows. 

“* Tolerably executed — quite passable — not at 
all remarkable, however.” said her critical com- 
panion ; “here isa much finer:” and he pointed out 
a dark painting, in which the figures were obscured 
by so deep a shade, they were hardly visible. 

* Ah! Colonel, you are such a connoisseur! 
It is dangerous to express an opinion before you !” 
sighed the lady. 

“ Well, really, I do pride myself on some taste 
in these matters. When a man has travelled all 
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a judge of the fine arts. I have no doubt, after a 
trip to Germany and Italy, you may be as compe- 
tent as myself to pronounce upon them ; bear one 
thing always in mind, whenever you see a dark, 
dingy picture you may be sure it is worthy of 
praise, and certainly by a master. Obscurity is 
the greatest mark of beauty. But persons must 
travel to discover these things.” 

The couple passed on, and I lost sight of them, 
until we met in the halls of statuary beneath the 
extensive gallery. Here I observed that the gen- 
tleman induced his companion to pause before eve- 
ry remarkably worn and discolored statue, or de- 
cayed relic ; pointing out to her their hidden beau- 
ties, but hurrying by all the most attractive works of 
art that were unmarked by this defacing seal of 
time. 

Shortly afterward we were waiting at the en- 
trance of the palace for our voiture de remise, 
which had driven away, when the colonel and his 
blooming lady passed us on the steps. ‘They entered 
an elegant carriage, which drove up to receive 
them ; but, before the door was closed, the spruce- 
ly liveried footman begged to make Monsieur le 
Colonel acquainted with a person who had some 
valuable relics, veritables curiosités, that were real- 
ly worth Monsieur le Colonel’s examination. 

“Relics! let me see them by all means,” en- 
thusiastically exclaimed the colonel. ‘ Iam mak- 
ing a collection to take to America. I know well 
enough when they are genuine — Come here fel- 
low — qu’avez — ques — ce — que — avez vous?” 
¢ “ Toutes sortes de choses, Monsieur a votre ser- 
vice —tout ce que vous pouvez désirer,” replied 
the antiquarian Frenchman, opening his large box. 

“ Voyez — faites voyez — a — je — me — moi,” 
said the colonel with the air of a man who knew 
very well what he was saying, if he could only 
keep from stammering. 

*¢ Montrez 4 Monsieur,” interpreted the officious 
footman, putting his own hand into the box, 
«* Monsieur has so much ben gout! Here, Mon- 
sieur le Colonel, is a nail actually taken from the 
cross — it has been in the possession of some monks 
hundreds of years — of course such a relic is a lit- 
tle expensive ; here is one of St. Anthony’s teeth ; 
and here is a bottle of holy water, consecrated by 
the Pope himself; and here is a vial containing 
some of the Apostle Peter’s tears; and here —” I 
could not catch the names of the other invaluable 
contents of the box, but I observed that a number 
were stowed into the carriage. 

When the Frenchman was paid, the footman, 
while he closed the coach door with his right hand, 
i » stretched out the left, significantly open, behind 
fii f ; him. The dealer in antiques slily laid a piece of 
| money within it, and the footman turning round, 
his mouth twitching with suppressed laughter, 
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over Europe it is to be expected that he should be { gave a glance at the other sufficiently expressive 


and comical. 

As the carriage drove off we were joined by a 
countryman, who bowed to the colone! and lady as 
they passed. 

“My dear S———.,” said I with inquisitive 
haste, “in the name of all that is original, tell 
me, who is the individual to whom you bowed ?” 

“Why, surely you have not forgotten him, in 
spite of the metamorphosis effected by the salt 
Atlantic!” 

“ Indeed I have — pray who is he ?” 

“ Has he lost all resemblance to Augustus Blazon 
of Broadway memory ?” 

“Ts it possible! but the lady calls him colonel?” 

“To be sure—and a colonel he is, without 
doubt ; he had himself made colonel before he left 
America on purpose to gain a travelling title.” 

“ But the lady — who is she ?” 

‘“‘ She is a —‘ charming widow ’— Madame De 
Courtenay ; an English woman, it is reported, of im- 
mense fortune and of high rank — niece to a lord, 
I have heard her say. She is passing the winter 
in Paris ; and her business is probably to procure 
an eligible life-partner. Her appartemens garnis 
in the rue Rivoli are as splendid as any in Paris, 
and you saw her coach just now. Nobody seems 
to understand how she got into society ; but, as I 
said before, the French are not scrupulous. Colo- 
nel Blazon has been paying her attention some 
time, and she introduces him everywhere. I hear 
they are now engaged. She believes him worth 
£10,000 a year —a colonel in the regular army, 
and his very remarkable escutcheon unblemished 
and genuine. Indeed she often expresses a strong 
desire to make America a permanent residence.” 

“ Are your suspicions of the cojonel never avow- 
ed?” 

“ Of course not — comn:unicativeness is not the 
fashion here — everybody minds his own business, 
you will soon learn that. It is very possible that 
both Madame de Courtenay and Colonel Blazon, 
when they are fairly married, may discover each 
other to be somewhat different from what they 
now seem to be — all in due time —— but that is en- 
tirely their own aflair.” 

“ Well, no place like Paris for acquiring the real 
sang froid; I must have less curiosity before I am 
possessed of it, I fear.” 

Not many days after this conversation my friend 
joined us one evening at Tortoni’s, and over an ice 
related with real enjoyment, (whether of the ice or 
of his own story I do not pretend to judge,) the con- 
cluding scene of the colonel’s adventures in Paris. 

Monsieur le Colonel was sitting in the tasteful 
boudoir of Madame de Courtenay, a few mornings 
previous to the one fixed for their anticipated union. 
Madame, in a rich velvet robe, was reclining on the 
graceful car-sofp. complacently surveying the luxu- 
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ries around her, and making a calculation of those 
which were wanting, and which the colonel would 
doubtless supply. The walls of the room were 
hung, and the table covered, with drawings, to 
which her own name was attached. A number 
of musical instruments were elegantly scattered 
about ; and on some one of these the colonel was 
entreating her to play. But the piano, she said, 
she had relinquished for the harp, after which it 
sounded harShly on her ear; unfortunately several 
strings of the harp had been broken ever since her 
acquaintance with the colonel; she would touch 
the guitar to please him, but her voice was affected 
by a cold, and the instrument was nothing without 
a vocal accompaniment. In short, she preferred 
to hear him read one of the numerous poems, ad- 
dressed to herself, which she had had bound in 
stamped velvet covers to grace her centre table. 

The colonel was employed in giving voice to 
Madame’s versified praises, when 4 lady and gen- 
tleman entered, with whom Madame de Courtenay 
had but recently become acquainted. They hap- 
pened to be Americans. The lady saluted Mad- 
ame, who rose from her reclining position to receive 
her, looked at the colonel as though he were not 
wholly unknown, and seated herself, without any 
sign of recognition passing between them. 

The American gentleman, however, whose man- 
ners and exterior were decidedly un-Parisian, im- 
mediately addressed Colonel Blazon with — 

‘* How do you do, Mr. Blazon? So you're in 
Paris, are you? I heard you’d cut New York: 
stupid place, is it not? The people are so deuced 
particular! It makes society here much preferable. 
We arrived ourselves about a fortnight ago. How 
are your sisters, Mr. Blazon?” 

** Quite well I thank you, Mr. Andrews,” said 
the colonel, trying to seem cool, while the hue of his 
very finger ends evinced a superabundance of caloric. 

Madame appeared to be discomposed ; an omi- 
nous pause ensued. It was broken by the uncere- 
monious Mr. Andrews. 

‘‘ Are you going to remain in Paris all winter, 
Mr. Blazon? I guess it is just the place for you — 
pick up acquaintances —- go about — feel more at 
home than when actually at home.” 

‘* I shall probably — that is, I may stay,” said the 
eolonel, glancing at the alarmed countenance of 
Madame. Then, suddenly gaining courage, he 
began to talk with great fluency — threw open 
Madame’s portfolio for the inspection of the visi- 
tors, and effectually monopolized all conversation. 

** For Heaven’s sake, Colonel,” whispered Mad- 
ame de Courtenay, “‘ why does that gentleman call 
you Mr. Blazon?” 

“Til teli you, my dear Madame,” said the colo- 
nel confidentially, ‘it is really a misfortune — he 
is the most absent man in the world — never knows 
what he is saying, and has the very worst memory 
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— yet he cannot bear to be corrected, therefore it 
is better to take no notice of him.” 

“Mr. Blazon,” said Andrews, “I suppose you 
nnd all the balls here quite as splendid as the as- 
semblies in New York, for which we had such dif- 
ficulty in getting our ten dollar tickets, don’t 
you?” 

“ Really, Mr. Andrews, you must be thinking of 
some other person— to what assemblies do you 
allude? Dear me!” he continued, drawing forth 
his watch with an air of empressement, “ How 
time flies! I am very sorry, Madame, that I have 
an engagement at this hour which calls me from 
you. I will fulfil it, and with your permission, re- 
turn in time to accompany you to the Bois de Bou- 
logne — good morning.” 

After the.colonel left, Madame’s regret at his 
absence must have affected her conversational pow- 
ers; for she spoke with an obvious effort. With 
her visitors she was but slightly acquainted, and 
felt a natural delicacy in introducing the subject 
uppermost in herthoughts. . At last when the lady 
rose to take leave, Madame de Courtenay, fearing 
that the opportunity for inquiry might not again be 
offered, demanded, rather abruptly : 

“* Were you acquainted with Colonel Blazon in 
America ?” 

“ The gentleman who just left the apartment I 
presume you mean, Madame? No —” and there 
was a slight expression of haughtiness in the lady’s 
tone; “he is not among the number of my ac- 
quaintances.” 

“ The colonel is a friend of yours, sir?” persist- 
ed Madame de Courtenay. 

“The colonel! what colonel ? 
ma’am ?” 

“* Colonel Blazon, who just left the reom.” 

“‘T knew Mr. Augustus Blazon in New York, 
but I never heard of his being a colonel before.” 

“Oh! sir but he said your memory was so 
treacherous. You, Madame, may not be acquaint- 
ed with him, but you have heard of him?” 

“T have, Madame, frequently.” 

** And he is a colonel, then? 
mistake.” 

“ Yes, I certainly believe him to be a colonel. 
I presume you are aware of the existence of the 
militia, and that in America a man from almost 
any class of the community may become a militia 
colonel or even a general. Mr. Blazon is a colo- 
nel, doubtless, but it is a militia colonel.” 

‘Is it possible! What will become of me. I 
am bewildered, my dear madam — will you open 
that door, sir? Camilla! — my sal volatile — this 
room is so close —pray who is this gentleman, 
then?” 

“ A very good fellow, in his way,” replied An- 
drews, ‘“‘ only considered rather soft for a Yankee ; 
but I guess he does well enough here. His father 
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has built many a good ship, and he is his son — 
that’s who he is.” 

** But —- you will excuse me,” said Madame de 
Courtenay, with the manner of a drowning person 
catching at a straw — “‘ he is very wealthy — worth 
ten thousand pounds a year, is he not ?” 

“Ten thousand pounds? We do not calculate 
by pounds in our country,” replied the lady. “I 
suppose Mr. Blazon, for he is rich-—” 

“Rich! He is really rich, then?” and the sal 
volatile became suddenly efficacious, for the lady 
obviously revived. 

“ Yes, quite well off— his property yields him 
from two to three thousand dollars a year.” 

“Three thousand dollars! Merciful powers ! 
that would not support such an establishment as 
this three months! Camilla! excuse me —I am 
ill—-a sudden pain—” and Madame de Courte- 
nay sank on the sofa and hid her face with her 
handkerchief. 

. Her visitors, observing themselves decidedly de 
trop, wished her speedy relief, and left her to the 
consoling care of her pretty femme de chambre, 
Camilla. 

’ “Tam ruined, Camilla!” sobbed the afflicted 
widow. ‘The colonel —Colonel Blazon—is a 
militia colonel! Tinkers and tailors can be militia 
colonels! His father’s a ship builder—and the 
wretch, he is only worth three thousand dollars a 
year — not £10,000. We shail never see America 
after ail! What a horrid place it must be! Eve- 
rything will be discovered here —we shall have to 
leave Paris and hide ourselves again in Chelten- 
ham —the little all my poor husband left me is 
just——” 

‘‘ Hush, dear madam,” said the maid; “ here 

comes the colonel.” 
* The colonel entered hastily. ‘‘ What ails you, 
dearest lady?” said he, with unaffected anxiety. 
“ Speak to me —look at me ;” and the gentleman 
tremblingly knelt beside the sofa, on which the fair 
sufferer was lying, supported by her confidential 
grisette. 

“Speak to you—look at you, sir!” said the 
lady, uncovering her distorted countenance, “ how 
have you deceived me — betrayed me !” 

“ Prenez garde, Madame—do not toss your 
head so;” prudently whispered Camilla, “ those 
clasps of Pugno’s are so bad they have let your hair 
slip all on one side!” 

“TI deceive you-—I? Fairest of created beings,” 
said the colonel, devotedly ; “I would rather lose 
my life! Can you believe anything that vulgar 
fellow, Andrews, could say? A plague on his ab- 
sent-mindedness ! I will send him a challenge 
to-morrow.” 

“Will that make you a colonel, or a man of 
honor either, Mr. Blazon? Oh, Iam too wretched !” 
‘* Madame, dear Madame,” again whispered the 
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maid, * You forget yourself in this excitement — 
pray do not weep, Madame ; your cheeks will be all 
marked — your toilet already is frightfully abémé.” 

“Listen to me, dear madam; I assure you 
whatever that Andrews may have said was out of 
spite. Should anything shake your tender confi- 
dence in me after the promise you have given? 
You said this little, white hand —” 

“ Do not touch me, perfidious man! Oh! I am 
ruined — what will become of me!” Perfectly re- 
gardless or unconscious of the colonel’s presence, 
the lady raved on. “I shall be turned out of these 
elegant apartments—and my coach — my saddle 
horses ——my box at the opera — Camilla! do you 
suppose they put women in prison for debt in this 
barbarous country? What shall I do!” 

The colonel sprang from his knees as though a 
thunderbolt had burst near him. He looked at the 
weeping fair one with unutterable horror depicted 
on his countenance. 

“ Quelle scene ! Madame is a little out of her 
head, Monsieur le Colone}—she does not know 
what she is saying — ah ! ce diable de vermillion ! 
how it has got off her lips!” 

The colonel, for a moment or two, was incapa- 
ble of motion. When animation was restored, he 
turned round, seized his hat, caught hold of the 
door-handle — clenching it as though he was afraid 
of being forcibly detained — flung the door open 
with an ejaculation of “ What an escape!” and 
vanished. 

The footman, who met him racing down the 
stairs, told Camilla that Monsieur Je Colonel rubbed 
his hands exultingly as he ran, and that he heard 
him repeating to himself, “ What an escape! what 
an escape! That Andrews is the best friend I 
ever had in my life!” 

After a half year’s sojourn in Paris we returned 
to America. The colone} had sailed for New York 
immediately after his denouement with the “ charm- 
ing widow,” and as I felt that interest in him which 
every student of human nature takes in the fate of 
a decided “ character,” I questioned a friend as to 
his farther history. 

“Do you mean Colonel Blazon as he is now 
generally called — though he seems to have got his 
title abroad — the traveller?” was her reply. “ He 
isin New York, and a great personage here, I assure 
you. You may zee him any day in Broadway with 
his elegant span of horses, driving his liveried foot- 
man about. He has created a great sensation since 
his return — he is quite the rage — is received in the 
first society, and is the avowed pet of all mammas. 
His reception abroad must have been exceedingly 
flattering —his adventures are in everybody’s 
mouth. The people are running crazy about his 
paintings and statues, and relics, and curiosities. I 
don’t know much about it, but they say his collec- 
tion is invaluable.” 
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